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HE FELLOWS WHO ARE TO 

the fore in style and go-ahead spirit 
—wear Kuppenheimer Clothes—as a nat- 
ural thing. 


There is snap to the design, an exclusive- 
ness to the fabric, a perfection to the 
tailoring that make a man glad he is 
wearing them. 


Twenty years old or sixty years 
young—if you would solve the prob- 
lem of being well-dressed at reason- 
able cost, avail yourself of the very 
next opportunity to secure the 
lasting satisfaction of a Kup- 
penheimer garment. 











The new fall and winter styles are 
\ now ready for your most critical in- 
j » Spection at the better clothiers. Send 


- Copyright 1910 S 


Lb. Kuppenheimer & Co, for our new book, Styles for Men. 


¥\ 
4 
Se 


The House of Kuppenheimmer 


Chicago New York Boston 
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Copyright 1910—A. B. Kirschbaum ®& Co. 


From the reproduction in oil of the ‘*Ship Scene’’ from the successful Musical Comedy, ‘*‘Madame Sherry,’’ showing the four male characters as they would 
appear dressed in Kirschbaum Fall and Winter models (reading from left to right) Commodore, Astor (convertible collar), Savoy and Double Breasted Madison. 


WEEN a man gets through purchasing the nec- 
essaries of life and comes to the buying of 
clothes—+hen should he be careful above all things. 
To the thoughtful man who wants the most for 

his money in clothes, we advise Kirschbaum Clothes. 


For Kirschbaum Clothes are guaranteed ‘All-Wool”’ 
Clothes—whether you pay $15 or $35 the suit or overcoat. 

They are hand-tailored Clothes ! 

Surrounded from Woolens te Finished Garments with the 
strongest safeguards to secure absolute satisfaction. 

For more than half a century the Firm of Kirschbaum 
has been making Good Clothes. 

You get that half-century’s accumulated tailoring expert- 
ence—in style creation, master-tailoring, All-Wool fabrics— 
in each Kirschbaum Suit or Overcoat you buy. 

The Kirschbaum Special Top-coat at $21 is the equal of the best merchant 


tailor’s product at $40. Of All-Wool fabrics—silk lined and silk faced to the edge. 





All hand tailored. Can be had in various colors. 


Ask for Kirschbaum Clothes at your better class clothes-shop. 


A. B. KiRscHBAUM & Co. 


«Makers of All-Wool Clothes Only” 
PHILADELPHIA New YorkK 
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The White Landaulet 














Savage rifles (the .22 Re- Utica, N. j 


is neither barn-like nor box-_ it is filled to capacity. 


“1. . a ie . -Tr ° ° 
like in size. The upholstering, in almost 


=> 
5 
(Gasoline Car) = 
A Perfect Equi 5 
errect quipage 3 or 
: Cold Steel vs. Cold Sweat . 
Ss ; on 
for I own or Country OME night, in the middle of the night, you will know Pes 
to a certainty that a burglar is«present. You will hear “Not 
4 = him moving about. You will be wide awake, very—chill com! 
Those who prefer the landaulet body to 5 in your scalp—cold trickling sweat. 
the limousine for fall and winter use will find =} You have to think quickly and act. — 
k = Will the possession of a revolver steady your nerve? The 
the utmost of style in this type of body in | revolver whose sights you can’t see in the dark? The revolver 
. r . " . , = you can’t make a score with when out of practice? 
the White Landaulet Gasoline Car. = The man or woman whose fingers close upon a Savage 
i dials : = Automatic knows he can rely on instinct to shoot straight in 
‘S Everything about it is of the class that = the dark. As surely as he can point his index finger, just 
iS ] l he be d = so unerringly he knows he can put Io steel-jacketed bullets 
appears at once to people who Know an = where he wants them. He has no fear, because every chance | 
appreciate artistic finish and furnishings. 3 is in his favor. Faith in cold steel, and Savage quickness, 
= makes him literally master of the situation. | 
: ea = Some night it will come—the burglar reality. Go today } It is on 
The best w ay to describe it is to say =I or phone to your dealer. Don’t put it off. Provide yourself } Penny 
that the usual White Excellence has been = with a weapon foday that will make you a real home defender. ‘ 
= A 
. . “The Tenderfoot’s Turn,” ter, $10.00, Feather- | 
perfectly expressed in every detail. = a taecinating book by 10 Gelaht Tekecews, Thi 
¢ , = *Bat’’ Masterson, sent $25.00) beautifully illus- 1014] 
= free if you mention your Shots trated. , 
. : f , = dealer. You can also get SAVAGE ARMS COM- 
This car, like the limousine, alone, nor too crowded when =} a book about the new Quick PANY, 829 Savage Ave., 


any shade or design desired, 


THE NEW SAVAGE AUTOMATIC | 
is supplied and guaranteed by 


est advantages. us to be the finest possible ee oe rae ~ 


to produce. 
Collier’s Would You 
Art cha Like One? 9 


—a copy of the Collier location. 


turn penc 


Showing ° Pag 
0 Malateataendis tiie Catalogue of Art Prints, Hone 


drawings and paintings a bea utiful 36-page good, | 


by America’s foremost Neer pe 


Artists and Itiustrators. brochure 9x12'% inches machine 
dail 8 canbe eae in size— 
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The size is one of its great- 


It is easy on tires—is al- 





The richest leathers, the 
handsomest imported broad- 


Ways in commission—threads 


in and out among the larger 

; cloths, cords, tapes, etc., are 
vehicles of the city without the only kinds that meet with 
the usual waiting and delays our approval, hence the only 
—is convenient to enter and grades used. There can be 
leave; in short, it is just the today nothing finer or more 
efficient than the White Gas- 


car for shopping, theater, : 
oline Landaulet. 


calling and trips to the suburbs. 
; The catalog describing it 
You never feel that it is more in detail will be sent on 
too large when occupying it request. 


| 
l 


inon the 
/ E. W. F 
; 1123 B 
i Nev 


The White Company, 888 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


The White 
Gasoline Landaulet 














Containing 150 Pictures 


reproduced in miniature from art prints made from the originals, showing the w ork 
of some of America’s foremost artists and illustrators, including Parrish, Gibson, 


Remington, the Leyendeckers, Frost, Penfield, Christy, Reuterdah! and others. 


It shows Remington’s wonderful paintings of the frontier west, Parrish’s 
famous Arabian Nights series, College and Athletic rgeoe Marines, Gibson 
heads, Jessie Willcox Smith’s inimitable delineations of child- ife, Hand-colored 


Platinums—about 160 in all. 


There are portraits of the artists with little articles telling something about 


them and their methods of work. 


Although produced to help you become acquainted with the Collier Art 
Prints the book is too costly to send entirely free. It is mailed to any address 
on receipt of 15 cents in stamps—and each book contains a coupon with which 


you can get the 15 cents back. Address Retail Publications Dept. 
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When you motor, 


or play golf, or go for a stroll in 
the cool evenings, or lounge about 


on the veranda, you will find 
a Pennsylvania Knit Coat with 
| “Notair” Buttonholes, the most 


comfortable garment you can wear. 


Made of finest selectedworsted yarns,knit 











to fit and hold their shape permanently 
The “Notair’’ buttonholes are an exclusive 
feature of Pennsylvania Knit Coats. 
“Notair’’ buttonholes never tear out, 
wear out, fray out nor play out, 
Pennsylvania Knit Coats are made for 
men, women and children in a variety of 
beautiful styles, weaves and colors. Some 
are fitted with muffler collars which are 
knitted on to the inside of the garment 
and fit snug under the chin to keep the 
weather out, or may be folded away out 
f sight when a collarless coat is desired 
The best dealers everywhere sell 
Pennsylvania Knit Coats. ‘his label is 
sewed on every coat. Look for it and 
| insist upon getting it. 
—— 
| ‘ 
It is our guarantee of quality, service and wear. If 
you can’t locate a dealer in your town who sells 
. Pennsylvania Knit Coats, write to us direct. 
We want you to have our interesting 
booklet which tells “all about sweaters.”’ 
| A request will bring you one by next mail. 


The Pennsylvania Knitting Mills 
1014 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SLOT MACHINES 


Yield 100% profit on every pencil sold 
right from the start. 10 machines 
will give you a comfortable income 


UST the thing for stores of all kinds, 

schools, news stands, hotels, cafes, car 

barns, fire houses, and other busy places. 
Machines strongly built of steel—attractive 
looking—thief and slug proof —occupy small 
ce pihews 144 pencils in plain sight. 
old outright. No royalties. 


Send $15 to-day 
for trial machine 


Set it up in a good 
location. Watch it 
turn pencils into nick- 
els. You can’t los». 
Money back if ma- 
chine doesn’t make 
good. Be the pio- 
neer pencil slot 
machine operator in 
your locality and get 
inon the ground floor. 


E. W. PECK CO. 
1123 Sener 


The AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SLOT MACHINE 


NICKEL 
FINE PENCIL 
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; YEAR ROUND 
r Art 
i COMFORT 
vhich 25%, 50% $1.00. 
Dealers ordirect 
upon receipt of price 
City 
ASretn&Co. Makers 
— Congress St*%¢ CenterA 


‘ Chicago. « 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of address should 


give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 


From two to three weeks must 


necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber 
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With White Lead 


Never Mind Past Mistakes—Paint this Fall 


HEN the paint on a building blisters, cracks 
and scales off, the owner feels that the time 
and money spent have not afforded the pro- 


tection and adornment expected. 
Remedy the trouble by repainting with 
. <é *. , 
pure white lead (~ Dutch Boy Painter’’ 
trade-mark) and pure linseed oil. The 
surface will, most likely, have to be pre- 


pared by scraping or burning off, but once the white~ 
leading is properly done, the past mistakes become 
only a matter of memory and of warning. 

The moral, however, is to use white lead paint 
in the first place. 
poned, and when it dees come, brushing off the 


Then repainting day will be post- 


dust will be the only preparation neces- 
sary before putting on the new coat. 
Send for our ‘Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. Q .” Itexplains 


the importance of white-/eading (painting with pure white lead 
and linseed oil) and suggests artistic color schemes. 


National Lead Company 


An office in each of the following cities: 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
Chicago St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 


(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


Pr ,. 
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This Stove Free 
thro your dealer 


For one week’s trial 





REZNOR 





The Original Reflector Gas Heater 


Never before have you been offered a stove 
on the liberal terms under which we invite 
you to try the Reznor. 


Your dealer—if he has the Reznor in stock— 





will gladly let you have a stove for a week’s 
free trial at home upon presentation of the 
coupon printed herewith. 

If he has no Reznors, he will not hesitate to 
order when you tell him our plan or show 
him the advertisement. 

Our plan for the distribution of 100,000 
Reznors provides that the dealer who has 
never carried the Reznor may order as many 
as he requires to comply with his customers’ 
requests for free trials; and we will not bill 
him for 30 days. 

As Reznor trials invariably mean sales, he will 
collect on his stoves before the time arrives 
to settle his account with us. 


The Reznor itself, through its remarkable 
efficiency, enables us to make an offer which 
would doubtless prove disastrous were the 
stove itself less perfect; or less certain to 
sell itself during the week’s free trial. 

We have unlimited confidence in the stove, 
and in the co-operation of the users and 
dealers to aid us in successfully carrying 
out our plan. 


| The success of the Reznor heretofore has been 


so universal that it really guarantees the sale 
of the 100,000 Reznors which we propose to 
distribute on the free trial basis. 

When you get the Reznor into use, you will 
understand why half a million homes will 
never again use any gas heater but this. 

You have never had a gas stove which really 
reflected heat like the Reznor does; or that 
sent the heat so far out into the room, or 
distributed it so evenly; or that gave such 
generous heat from so little gas. 

You will know the Reznor by the trade mark in 
front or the name stamped in the metal back. 

Sign the coupon now and take it to your regu- 
lar dealer. 

Begin the trial without delay. 


Reznor Manufacturing Co. 
East Main Street 
MERCER, PA. 
Pittsburgh Toronto Kansas City 


Chicago Los Angeles 





Authorization for Reznor Free Trial. 


To the Reznor Dealer : 


i 

' 

' 

' 

' ~ 

t This authorizes you to deliver to the home of 
: the undersigned one (1) Reznor Reflector Gas 
a Heater for one week's free trial. 

t The undersigned agrees at the expiration of 
§ the week, either to pay you the purchase price, 
; or, if not perfectly satisfied, to notify you to call 
s and remove the heater. 

8 If you do not carry the Reznor in stock, 
- order one dozen, to be billed to you for pay- 
, ment thirty (30) days after the receipt of the 
§ invoice 

: REZNOR MFG. CO. 

' 
| 
' 
t 
’ 
' 
| 
: 


East Main Street Mercer, Pa. 


Name 


Address 


‘see ee eS ee EO BE Oe eB Oe ee eee eee ee 











A Circulation Guarantee that Means 
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x Something a 
a A mill orders wheat by the carload, but it pays according to oO 
ss the actual number of measured bushels found in the car. 
> Every advertiser is entitled to this same “commercial delivery” 
>) -—in other words, he is entitled to know that he will actually 


get what he pays for, and that he will pay only for what he 
actually gets. 


Insist on Proof of Making Space-Buying 








: 66 + Bo 
Delivery Commercial 
, 
pee When an advertiser contracts for space # Every advertiser who uses CoLitEr’s 
os at a certain rate he does so on the under- knows in advance that he will pay only 
oN 


















































x ’ . 
ee ; for what he receives. Tle does not have 
satay standing that he will receive a certain net “ee eS 
ha ; j to concern himself with the question of 
aN) circulation as a delivery. At the end of ' ' 
NS thea taf a iad sete whether the circulation will go up or go 
gs a year he should be furnished with some 1 Os 
as o Jo Be eee down; he knows that he will simply pay 
definite evidence that this delivery has for the quantity actually issued, of which 
sO been made, or if it has not been made he 95% will be net paid. He knows that the 
2 should be given a -ash refund propor- matter will be determined by the audit of | 
a; tionate to the shortage. a leading firm of chartered public ac- 
0 countants, thus giving him an absolutely 
If an advertiser buys a mail-list he buys sound and determinable commercial basis 
‘ , ‘or " ‘chase = aici tan ‘ space j 
it at a certain rate per thousand names, oe the — of advertising space in 
* — ' lis medium, pneam 
and if the list falls short of what was gsi: 
, The following guarantee is our idea of 
agreed upon he pays accordingly. When oe ' 
bs ie what an advertiser is entitled to: 
he buys space in a periodical the transac- 
a CoLLIER’s guarantees to every adver- 
tion is practically the same. He pays a -— 
; , re tiser for 1910 an average of 500,000* 
certain price for the delivery of his an- —_— 
; ' copies, 95% of which is to be net paid, for 
nouncement into a certain number of ——aeee 
the numbers in which his advertisement 6¢ 
homes. oe _ — 
appears. A pro-rata refund will be made fi 
ee eee — i sw ———— SS SN l 
If you were the advertiser buying the to every advertiser for any shortage of 
mailing list you would have someone in this guarantee. Any advertiser can have O 
vour office check the delivery. Is there access to our circulation books at any time. f re 
Z any reason why you should pay thousands *The actual net paid circulation of Si as 
: of dollars of advertising bills in the dark ¢ CouLiier’s at this writing exceeds 580,000. SN 
fi eK S¢ 
1) Ks 
2 e 9 cS e 
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“SEND A NIGHT LETTER” 


The Western Union’s ‘‘Night Letter’’ service 
to those whose duties take them from home, and 
to those left at home, is a great comfort. 


The absent one is enabled to keep in inti- 
mate touch with home affairs, letters by wire 
reaching him anywhere overnight—or sent by 
him with equal dispatch. 


Abbreviation is unnecessary, the new ‘‘Night 
Letter’’ permitting the sending of fifty words at 
the rate of a ten-word day message. 

‘‘Night Letters’’ may be sent or telephoned 


to the nearest Western Union office any time of 
the day until midnight. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service. 


It Hits 
Like the 
Hammeré 4 
of Thor,the 


WIN: CHEST ER. 


.401 CALIBER 
pe 1910 Self-Loading Rifle 


This repeater, which is the latest Winchester 
product, has speed and power plus. It’s speedy 
because, being reloaded by the recoil of the fired 
cartridge, it can be shot as fast as the trigger can be 
pulled. It’s powerful because it handles a cartridge 
of the most modern type—one that strikes a blow of 
2038 foot pounds. The knock-down, shocking power 
of this cartridge, with its heavy bullet of large 
diameter, driven with high velocity, is tremendous; 
and the combination of such power with the rapidity 
of fire which this rifle is capable of, makes it 
unusually desirable for hunting the biggest 
of big game. There is no rifle made which 
will deliver five as powerful blows in as few 
seconds as the Winchester Model 1910, 

Ask your dealer to show you one, or 

send for circular fully describing this rifle. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 






































BINDER FOR COLLIER’S (Express Prepaid), $1.25 


Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, so that the nuinbers may 
be inserted weekly. Will hold one volume. Sent by express prepaid on 
receipt of price. Address COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 











Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


“The Harvard Classics” 





“<Itis my belief that the faith- 
ful and considerate reading 
of these books, with such 
rereadings and memorizings 
as individual taste may pre- 
scribe, will give any man the 
essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion, even if he can devote 
to them but fifteen minutes 


a day.” 
(Leh Soe 








‘‘LLiberal education accom- 
plishes two objects. It pro- 
duces a liberal frame of 
mind and it makes the 
studious and reflective re- 
cipient acquainted with 
the stream of the world’s 

















« > > : y 
thought and feeling, 0 
Collier 
& Son 
416 W. 13th St. 
New York 


and with the infin- 
itely varied prod- 
ucts of the hu- 


se mail to me 
os : 


The Harvard elas ¢ 
(Dr. a st’s Five-Foot Shelf 
Be 









man imagi- 





This Free Book is Valuable 


The list of books which Dr. Eliot has selected is valuable to everybody who has 





The accurate complete official contents may be obtained only from the publishers. 
from time to time in the newspapers are incomplete and altogether inaccurate. 


Eliot has included in the Five-Foot Shelf 


have been cast into literary form. Let us send you the 64-page descriptive book. 


The lists which have appeared 
Each of the books which Dr. 


is of high permanent value as represe ting the noblest thoughts which 


nation.” 








library, whether large or small. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OWN A BUSINESS BY INVESTING IN 
Champion Vending Machines. Thousands in successful 
operation, Ten years of development. A permanent income 
insured. Boston Coin Machines Co., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


RETAILERS! PHYSICIANS! COLLEC.. YOUR 
Bad Debts with my system, mailed complete for $2. Your 
money back if not satisfied. It gets results. Send for 
it to-day. Bush, 500 Fifth Ave., Room 402C, NewYork City. 


CALENDAR SALESMEN. OUR LINE OF ART 
Calendars for **1912"’ will be on a “higher plane” than 
ever attempted before; therefore, we must have “high 
plane” salesmen. We want to interest salesmen who 
have been selling the highest priced Advertising Art 
Calendars on the market. We will shew you how to 
make more money with our line than you have ever 
earned. Don’t sign up until you have our offer. Write 
to-day. All Correspondence Strictly Confidential. The 
Knapp Company, 52 East 19th Street, New York, Art 


Publication Branch of the American Lithographic 
Company. 
A BIG MONEY GETTER FOR YOU! THE 


attractiveness of our new vendii.* machine makes easy 


sales. Something new; nothing else like it on the market. 
Write. New England Vending Mach. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


SALESMEN: WANTED TO SELL EXCLU- 
sively, or as a side line, a strictly high class staple article 
to drug, hardware, lumber and paint trade, cash commis- 
sion paid each week. Sales Ability and energetic work 
only requirements. State experience. Address Sales Man- 
ager, 12th & Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mc. 


WE HAVE A BRAND NEW, 
Clean Cut Side Line. Best Yet. Consigned goods. 
Prompt commissions. Oro Manufacturing Company, 12 
S. Jefferson Street, Chicago. 


SALESMEN: 


SALESMEN WANTED TO REPRESENT THE 
greatest subscription success in America, **The Harvard 
Classics” (Doctor Eliot’s Famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books), 
on an entirely new plan of introduction. The “National 
Edition” is reddy at a Price that Will Sweep the Country. 
Sa'esmen having had experience in de luxe and popular 
publications, advertising, newspaper work and other high- 
class specialties are invited to make application. Only 
men who can earn at least $50 a week will be cqnsidered 
in assigning territory. M. Walter Dunne, Manager Sales 
Organization, The Harvard Classics, 420 West Thirteenth 
Street, New York City. 


TO THE 80,000,000 MEN OF AMERICA WHO 
are engaged in the many different branches of selling—or 
to any man who wants to increase his business capacity— 
we say: ** Let the burden of proving that the Sheldon Cor- 
respondence Course can help you te be a Big Man rest en- 
tirely upon us.” To bring you The Sheldon Book—and 
evidence of what this course has done for 40,000 others— 
you need only send a postal card request to The Sheldon 
School, 1059 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 


SALESMEN—TO HANDLE HIGH-GRADE 
article as side line to stationery, drug and jewelry trade. 
Big commissions. Pocket sample outfit. Commission on 


reorders. References required. State territory. Address 
H. W Haslup, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 
SPECIALTY SALESMAN OR MEN WHO 


have made good in other occupations, can secure a per- 
manent, profitable position selling our heating special- 
ties. No money required. Free instructions. Write us. 
Waterman- Waterbury Co., 111 First Ave. So., Minneapolis. 


SALESMEN: THREE FIRST CLASS SIDE LINE 
specialties (patented), for shoe dealers and general mer- 
chants; pocket samples, big sellers, protected territory; good 
comn’s. Bullard Mfg.Co., 120 Webster Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


WE HAVE SOMETHING NEW FOR SALES- 
men making small towns. A neat, clean, quick selling 
pocket side line. If interested, write for order book to- 
day. 20th Century Mfg. Co., 1508 Wells St., Chicago. 


A LIVE REPRESENTATIVE WANTED IN 
every state. Road or city. Sales average $40.00 each. 
Complete literature. Renewal business credited. Ex- 
ceptiona! opportunity in manufacturing centers. Write 
Green, Hook & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED: LIVE WIRE REPRESENTATIVES 
for high-grade patented article. Greatest fall and holi- 
day specialty. Also standard seller to barbers, hotels, 
hairdressers, best homes. Write for special fall offer. 
Give full particulars first letter, stating territory desired. 
Sanitax Co., 2337 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMAN CAN ADD 
on dealers in small towns 
goods. Send your 


ANY SUCCESSFUL 
to present income by calling 
during spare time consigning our 





references and all about yourself in first letter. We 
want men capable of earning $50.00 per week. See 
Dun and Bradstreet ratings. We want men now. 
Devon Manufacturing Company, 751-753 Van Buren 


Street, Chicago, Ulinois. 


CALENDAR SALESMEN. OUR LINE OF ART 
Calendars for *1912”’ will be on a “higher plane’ than 
ever attempted before; therefore, we must have “high 
plane” salesmen. We want to interest salesmen who 
have been selling the highest priced Advertising Art 
Calendars on the murket. We will show you how to 
make more money with our line than you have ever 
earned. Dor’t sign up until you have our offer. Write 
to-day. All Correspondence Strictly Confidential. The 
Knapp Company, 52 East 19th Street, New York, Art 
Publication Branch of the American Lithographic 
Company. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


“POLLARD” FINISHING DEVELOPS CLEAR 
sharp detail in negatives. First 6 ex. film developed free 
to new customers. Sample Velox print, prices, ‘‘Film 
Fault” booklet, free for 2c stamp. Pollard, Lynn, Mass. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 10c PER ROLL, ALL 
i Velox prints, Brownies 3c; 344 x 34%, 314 x44, 4c; 
4x5, 3A, 5c. 8x10 enlargements, mounted, 0c. We do 
amateur work only. Best results, quick service. Wood & 
Co., Box 246, Chicago, Ll. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. SAVE ONE- 
fourth on Supplies. Special prices on developing and 
finishing. Write today for Pheco Plan instructions and 
catalogue. Laflin Company, Department H, Omaha, Neb. 


YACHTS and BOATS, SUPPLIES 


HOPKINS SELLS EVERYTHING FOR MOTOR 
Boats and Yachts. Send for catalog and save money. 
119 Chambers Street, New York. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


WE WANT MEN TO LEARN THE BARBER 
trade. It’s easy. Good field for our graduates. Our 
diplomas recognized everywhere. Established 1893. 
Manual for Home Study. Branches in all leading cities 
For information regarding any one, write Dept.C, Moler 


System of Chicago, Ill 


Gur 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


AGENTS WANTED FOR SECURITY PROD. 





1 h Grad nade-to-order Dress Skirts ALS 
Specialties beral commission. Exclusive rigt i 
today for cat The ty Co., Dept. 1, Weedsport, 
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CLASSIFIED gr 





Interesting as Well as Instructive 


OR nearly every Collier reader this page is both. 


Interesting 


from the point of view of those who are seeking opportuni- 

ties for better business relations; interesting because of honest 
advertisements of every nature—from home needs to investments. 
Instructive Reading because the many offers and their variety help 

to bring each reader in closer touch with the doings of the outside world. 
This page is a market place for honest, dependable goods. Asto the 
reliability of the firms, every one is backed by the Collier guarantee. 








AGENTS 


THE WONDERFUL MODERN SELF-HEATING 
Sad-irons, Gasoline or Alcohol. Big Money made. Sell on 
sight. Hundreds of testimonials. Agents write today. 
Catalogue “C.”” Modern Specialty Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AT LAST! WE HAVE A PERFECT HAND 
Vacuum Cleaner within reach of the humblest home. 
Our Hand Vacuum Cleaner does the work of the most 
expensive electric vacuum cleaning plant. Housewives 
snap it up. Big profits for men and women. Send for 
—information—Utility Import & Export Company, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED. RESIDENT ANDTRAVEL- 
ing salesmen for best lighting proposition out. Everyonea 
customer. Big profits. Exclusive rights. Write for details, 
Chicago Solar Light Co, 224 Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS-—100% PROFIT; GENUINE LEATHER 
Combination Bill Fold, Purse and Card Case with note-book, 
pencil, identification pocket. Agent’s Sample 35c; write to- 
day. S. Robbins, Novelties, 4104 12th Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


AGENTS--DROP EVERYTHING AND WRITE 
us for special terms on our latest office specialty; sells it- 
self; greatest money maker in years. Address American 
Lock-Crank Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AGENTS MAKE 500 PER CENT. SELLING 
“Novelty Sign Cards,” Window Letters and Changeable 
Signs. Merchants buy in quantities. 800 varieties, Cat. 
free. Sullivan Co., Dept. G, 1234 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


YOU CAN MAKE EXCELLENT PAY AS OUR 
general or local agent. Household necessity that saves 
80%. Permanent business in your home town. Write 
J. M. Pitkin & Co., 3 Pitkin Block, Newark, N. Y. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED. BIG HUSTLERS TO 
handle high grade Soap and Toilet articles with valuable 
premiums with every sale. Average sale to a house 150% 
profit. Davis agents were the money makers of 1909. 
Bigger opportunities in 1910. Write today tor illus. Cat. 
and Profit Sharing Plan. Davis Soap Company, 22 Union 
Park Ct., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS—STAMP NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
on key checks, name plates, watchfobs, hotel and baggage 
checks, We supply blank stock and stamping outfits. 
Sample free. Hart Mfg. Co., Guernsey St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar St., Canton, O. 


WANTED, AGENTS TO SOLICIT ORDERS FOR 
made-to measure Underwear. Those taking orders for 
Custom Shirts and Clothes preferred. Big opportunity. 
Textile Mig. Co., 215 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE BIG MONEY? 
Here is your opportunity, representing in your locality, 
large reliable established business house; no experience 
fr capital required. Write for free particulars, Dept. F. 
Daniel H. Ritter Co., Chicago, Ill. 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSIT Y—THE “MIDGET” 
Washer. 14 inches across; sets on stove or gas plate. 
Washes baby’s clothes or any small washings. Sells for 
$3.00; big profits. Agents wanted. The Minute Washer 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 


AGENTS WANTED TO SOLICIT FOR SUB- 
scriptions among bankers and real estate loan agents. 
Easy work, quick money. For particulars address Bond 
and Mortgages, 1142 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 

AGENTS! HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO MAKE 
more and easier mone, than ever ona live, quick selli:.g sub- 
scription proposition. Askfor“Salary Plan.” Address*Vou,” 
Sales Mgr., Hampton’s Magazine, 72 W. 35th St., N. Y. C. 

WANTED: ONE LIVE MAN IN EVERY 


town to take orders for men’s made-to-measure clothes. 


No money required. Only send us your name and 
address, and we will send you, free of all churges, 
our sample book and full instructions how you can 


easily make a splendid salary every day in the year 
We give the most liberal of commissions and, added 
to that, our line is one of the foremost in the country. 
Write at once and get your territory. Regal Tailoring 
Company, Dept. 309, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS. LET US SHOW WHAT BIG MONEY 
the inventor of thenew Dixey Garter cleared in3days. Dem- 
onstrateyourself. Absolutely nothing like it sold anywhere. 
lbc & 25c. Dixey Garter Co., 727 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR A SAMPLE LOT CON- 
taining ten of our beautiful embosse: post cards. One order 
will convince you of the superiority of our high grade cards. 
Great Eastern Photo Studio, 261 12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Music 


SONG WRITERS AND COMPOSERS. WE 
publish all kinds of songs. Publicstion guaranteed if pos- 
sessing merit. We publish the “Blue Bell’ song. Don’t 
contuse us with the *‘Let us write music to your words” 
fakers. F. B, Haviland Pub. Co., 155 W. 37th St., N. Y. 


BIRDS, POULTRY, DOGS, and PETS 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES AND PHEAS- 
ants, deer, rabbits, quail, swans, fancy ducks and geese, 
and all kind of pet stock. Send 4 cts, for descriptive cir- 
Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. L, Yardley, Pa. 


culars, 


ADVERTISING 





ADS MAKE MONEY FOR ADVERTIS.- 
* you a proposition that you ™ ld like to pre- 
2,500,000 readers of Ce 





r’s? If you have 


sent to over 
send us your printed matter or a description of your offer 
We will have our Service Department prepare an advertise 





ment and outline a selling plan free of charge and submit 
for your approval. The cost for advertising in these col- 
umns is $2.50 per line. Collier’s Classified Department 


425 West 13th Street, New York City. 


IN ANSWERING THESE 


WANTED 


EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS NOW BEING AL- 
lotted for the Little Giant Household Pump. Removes all 
stoppages in waste pipes. Saves plumber’s bills, prevents 
noxious gases. Everyone can afford it, everyone can operate 
it. Absolute monopoly granted if the right man. Address 
J. E. Kennedy, Dept. C, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMEN, SELL OUR OWN 
make brushes for every household use. Write for particu- 
lars, territory and the eight advantages of our proposition. 
125% profit. Capitol Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED TO INTRODUCE OUR 
attractive Fall Dress Goods, Silks and Fine Cotton Fabrics 
ineverytown. Handsome Goods. Popular prices. Easy 
work, good pay. Large sample outfit Free to responsible 
agents. Write and secure territory now. National Dress 
Goods Co., 260 West Broadway (Dept. 105), New York City. 


ONE MILLION AGENTS WANTED FOR FAST 
seller costing 3c, retailing 15c to 50c. Needed by every firm. 
Orders range from 50cto $50. Noexperience necessary. Sam- 
ples, particulars free. Embossed Co., 62 5th Ave., Chicago. 


AGENTS: WRITE FOR NEW PROPOSITION 
on our patented match and gum vending machines. 
Splendid side line; one sale per day makes good salary. 
Laclede Mtg. Co., 435 Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


_ROOSEVELT’SOWN BOOK,“ AFRICAN GAME 
Trails.” Agents wanted in every community to sell this, 
the sole account of Theodore Roosevelt’s adventurous 
wanderings by his own hand. Strongest co-operation; large 
commission; monopoly of territory. For prospectus write 
Roosevelt-Scribner Camp, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ONE LIVE MAN OR WOMAN IN EVERY 
town to represent the largest factory in America seliing 
on credit at wholesale prices direct to the consumer. 
No money required. Send your name and address, we 
will send you fuil particulars of how to begin work. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Write today. Start earning 
money at once. Address R. C. Read, Manager, 11 S. 
ith Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES TO 
sell men’s clothing on credit by largest credit clothing 
house in world; no capital required; write for plan. 
Menter & Rosenbloom Co., 600 Cox Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


AGENTS TO SELL CIGAR LIGHTERS TO 
stores. Newinvention. Different from allothers. Noex- 
perience required. Big profits. Full information, terms. 
Address Drake Mfg, Co., 141 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 35c; FRAMES, 15c¢; 
Sheet Pictures, 1c; Stereoscopes, 25c; Views, 1c. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 4027, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING RED 
Star Match and Peanut Vending Machines. Best sell- 
ing proposition on the market. Write for booklet ‘T.”’ 
Red Star Sanitary Vending Machine Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


AGENTS MAKE GOOD SALARIES SELLING 
our pure Aluminum combination cooking sets. ‘Get 
our Latest.’’ Send stamp for particulars. E. A. Hemp- 
hill, 4722 Racine Ave., Chicago, Ll. 


_ RIGHT NOW A WHIRLWIND SELLER. 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench can be carried in pocket. Ex- 
clusive rights. Quick, big money, Now. B. P, Forbes, 
414-2 Beckman Bldg , Cleveland, Ohio. 


_PANTS--TAILORED TO MEASURE, $2.00, 
Selected Patterns. Won't rip, tear nor fade. Exceptional 
money. Iixperience unnecessary. Pocket outfit. Write or 
call, Colonial Worsted Mills, Dept. 24, Lawrence, Mass. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
new gold letters for office windows, store fronts, glass signs 
Anyone can put them on. Sample and particulars free. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark Street, Chicago. 


HIGHCLASSAGENTS,. WEHAVETERRITORY 
for few experienced, successt ul representatives to seil com- 
plete line of Pure Aluminum Cooking Utensils & household 
Specialties direct to housewives. Cur Agents average splen- 
did salary per week. In replying state experience & suc- 
cess. American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. 93, Lemont, Ill 

TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete equipment. Address Warrington W. & W. 
Mills, 173 Adams St., Department 322, Chicago, III. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 
Our Books for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed on 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Robb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Highest references; best results. Send for 
list of Inventions Wanted Patents advertised Free 
Send sketch or model for Free search. Watson FE. Cole- 


man, Patent Lawyer, 622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





(PATENTS)—FOR FACTS ABOUT PRIZE AND 
Reward offers and Inventions that will yield large sums; 
and for books of Intense Interest to Inventors, send 8c 
postage to Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 51, Pacific Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT YOUR 
Idea! 2 Books free: *‘Fortunes in Patents—W hat and How 
to Invent’’; 61-page Guide Book. Free search of the Pat 
Off. records. . E, Vrooman, 852 F St., Washington, D.C. 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS BY PATENT. AD- 


vice and books free. Free search. Highest references. 
W. N. Roach, Jr., Room 7, Metzerott Building, Wash 
ington, D. C 

PATENTS. NEW AND EASY PLAN OF 


Making Payments 300k Free, lilustrating Mechanical 
Movements and Telling All About Patents. 25 years’ ex- 
perience. Chas. E. Brock, Patert Attorney, 908 F St., 
Washington, D. C 


ADVERTISEMEN1IS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


ORANGE, ALFALFA, VINEYARD AND 
fruit lands in the San Joaquin Valley, California, Un- 
equalled soil, abundant water. $60 an acre and y 
Make you independent in a few years. Booklet “The San 
Joaquin Valley” andsix months’ subscription to ourjournal 
“The Earth,” free. C, L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, A. T. & 8.F.Ry., 1131, Railway Exchange, Chicago, 


IRELAND 


IRELAND, COUNTY LOUTH, NOBLEMAN's 
residence to be let furnished. Good salmon and trout 
fishing. Well situated for hunting; within 2 hours by 
water from Dublin. Close to Ardee Railway Station 
Great Northern Railway. Rent £300 per annum. Par. 
ticulars from Agents, James H. North & Co., Grafton 
Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


ISLE OF PINES 


“WATCH US GROW” IS THE WATCH Worp 
of McKinley, Isle of Pines. Beautiful, healthful island, 99 
miles south of Havana, Largest American colony in Cuba 
4 days from New York by steamer. Mild, delightful ej 
mate the year round. No frosts; no fevers; no irrigation 
needed for trees. Fertile soil for growing oranges, grape. 
fruit, lemons, limes, pine-apples, bananas, figs, nuts, gar- 
den truck, etc. 10acres enough to make you independent 
in a few years. Write today for Free Book showing over 
100 pictures of American life at McKinley. Manager 
Publicity, Isle of Pines Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 


NEW YORK 


ATTENTION! INVEST NOW AND REAp 
the profit. 25x 100 feet New York City Lot on grade $750, 
full price, near new lines of subways. Will increase in 
value. O’Hara Bros., 2873 Webster Ave., New \ ork City, 

EVERYONE NOW INTERESTED 
or about to become interested in real estate, should read 
Realty Profits, a Magazine of the Pocket-book. Send for 
free specimen, or 25 cents (postage) for year’s subscr iption, 
Realty Profits Magazine, 1314 Broadway, New York. 


TEXAS 


BUY AN IRRIGATED SUGAR CANE FARM 
in the fertile Lower Rio Grande Valley. Excels the 
world in production of sugar cane. Fine climate, rich 
soil, pure water—cheap labor—quick returns Crops 
certain-—profits big. Ten acres or more—easy terms, 
Low in price now—rapidly increasing in value. De- 
sirable place to live; fine schools and churches.. We 
will plant land at once, also cultivate, harvest and 
market crop on share basis. Make your crops pay 
for your land. For Free booklet and long list of satisfied 
Customers—- Address San Benito Sugar Co., 260 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


VIRGINIA 


CHOICE VIRGINIA FARMS ON CHESAPEAKE 
& Ohio Ry. As low as $10 an acre; rich soil; mild win- 
ters, nearby Eastern markets. Handsome, illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘Country Life in Virginia’’ (100 pages), and low 
excursion rates. Address G. B. Wall, Real Estate Agt., 
C. &.O. Ry., Box N. R., Richmond, Va. 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS, “BRIDGE DON'Ts.” 
A handy little book by Walter Camp, gives in condensed 
form for busy people the essential points you ought to 
know. All the useful rules for play have been collected 
and classified under headings such as ‘Don’ts for No 
Trump Makes,” ‘“Don’ts for Leads,” etc., etc. Your 
game can be improved 100% by following these rules, 
Attractive as it is useful. Send copies to your friends, 
35c, by mail 388c. P. F. Collier & Son, 430 West 13th St., 
New York City. 


ART OBJECTS 


WOULD YOU LIKE A COPY OF THE NEW 
1910 catalogue of the Collier Art Prints, containing 160 
or more reproductions, in half-tone and line engraving, of 
the works of Charles Dana Gibson, Jessie Willcox Smith, 
Frederic Remington, A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, Maxfield 
Parrish, and many other leading American artists? In 
addition you will find a picture and sketch of each of the 
leading artists. Address Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son, 
416 W. 13th St., New York. We cannot afford to send it 
free, but if you will send us 15 cents in stamps to cover 
charges we will mail you a copy postpaid. 


HOTELS and TRAVEL 
ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK? DO 


you wish to know the hotel that will best suit you? Write 
us the rate you wish to pay-—what kind of a room you 
want and what part of the city you wish to be near—and 
we will send you a selection that will aid you in locating 
comfortably. Summer Resort Information—we will also 
furnish free information about winter resorts, location, 
rates and best route. See the Resorts adv. on page 
5. Collier's Travel Dept., 423-W. 13th Street, New York 
City. 








“Meet Me 
Where the 


Lanterns 
Glow” 


These girls, hanging lanterns in the twilight, 
make an unusually cheerful decoration. It is 


a new picture by Maxfield Parrish entitled 
“Lanterns.” The beautiful and rather daring 
color scheme can’t be shown in a black-and- 
white reproduction, but the originality of the 
design can be easily seen. 

In full colors, 9x 11% inches, “tipped” on a 


heavy, plate-marked mount, 16x20inches, $1.50 
See it at your art dealer’s. If he hasn't it, 
we'll send it direct. 
Of course you can have your money back 


on any Collier Print that fails to suit you. 


Over 150 Miniature Reproductions in the 
Collier Art Print Catalog. Send 15 cents. 
P. F. COLLIER & SON, 416 W. 13th St., NEW YORK CITY 
Agent for Canada: WM. BRIGGS, 29 Richmond St. West to, Ont 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


P 51st Boul. and Lake Shore. 
Chicago Beach Hotel American or European plan 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RA TES? 
The CLENDENING 198¥.103t..N-Y. Select Home-like Economical 


$1.50 daily and up. WRITE FOR BOOKLET B WITH MAP OF CITY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


“12 stories of solid comfort.’’ Con- 
Hotel Savoy crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 
shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths. Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 




















THOuU 
fy eo oe bh aE 

AMERICAN: EUROPEAN’ 
Information regarding tours to any part of the 
world will be furnished free upon request by letter 
to COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 











Cook’s 39th Annual 
Series of Tours de 
Luxe. Small pri 


AROUND 


THE 





vate parties. Best 
arrangements. Send 
for Program C, 


WORLD 


British East Africa and Uganda Tour, Nov. 1 
Fall Tour to the Orient, Egypt and Holy Land, Nov. 26 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, 264 5th Avenue, NEW YORK 





Sharpen Your Own 
Safety Razor Blades 


Ten pulls on the Victor Strop and 
the trick is done. lade is 

sharper than it was origi- 
nally. Stop buying new 
blades. Get a Victor 
Strop today. 


$2.00 


Money back 
if you 
want 
it. 









Agents 
make big money 
selling Victor 
Strops. Every man 
who sees it wants one. 
It’s like finding money. 











Write for our offer. 


THE VICTOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
301 General Street 
Canton, Ohio 


1: TEACH hy, ° 
Vy 7 
WULMM CC 
BY MAIL... 
I won the World’s First Prize for best course 
in Penmanship. Under my guidance you can 
become an expert penman. Am placing many 
of my students as instructors in commercial col- 
leges at high salaries. If you wish to become a bet- 
ter penman,write me. I willsend you FREE one ae 
of my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 
C. W. RANSOM, 729 Reliance Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


§ HIGHEST WAGES 


and steady work if you Jearn one of these 
skilled trades—Electrieal Work, Plumbing, 
Bricklaying, Mechanical Drawing, by our 
easy methods, Practical instruction and actual 
work src gs of books, We help graduates 
to positions. Easy payments. Low living expenses. We 
now exclusively occupy $100,000 building. Write me 
for full particulars FREE. 1. L. Cooke, Director. 
Coyne NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 
46 Illinois Street, Chicago, Ill. 

“ Oldest and Largest Institution of the Kind.” 




















A trade that will make you_independent for 
life. Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger—Demand 
Greater than most any trade. You need no 
previous experience. Our practical methods 
enable you in a few months to hold posi- 
tion as skilled plumber or conduct your own 
business. Catalog sent free. 

ST.LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Electrical School | 


Offers to men and boys a theoretical and practical 
course in applied electricity without limit as to time. 

Instruction individual, day and night school, equip- 
ment complete and up-to-date. Students learn by 
doing, and by practical application are fitted to enter 
all fields of electrical industry fully qualified. School 
open all year. Write for free prospectus. 


29 West Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 
High-Grade 


oY Bae 


Correspondence Faatpe 
Prepares for the bar. Three Fim 
Courses: College, Post z: 


Graduate and Business Law, 
Nineteenth year. Classes 
begin each month Send for catalogue giving § 
Tules for admission to the bar of the several states. 























Chicago Correspondence School of Law Poe 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 











The University of Chicago 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 
offers 350 class-roor. courses to non-res- 
ident students. One may thus do part 

: for ™ , wre y > 


18th Year 















Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 
Ete. Begin any time. 
o, lil. 









U.of C.(Div. A) Chicag 
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Next week’s issue will be the 


October Household and Fiction Number 


With a cover design by 
Maxfield Parrish 


It will contain the usual departments 


What the World is Doing, Woman To-Day, 
For the Reader of Books 


and in addition: 


The Pitcher and the Plutocrat 


A story by 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


With Illustrations in Color by Wallace Morgan 


The Aeroplane 


A sketch by 
GEORGE FITCH 
With Illustrations by Rollin Kirby 


And the second instalment of 


Irene of Trebizond, 
A three-part romance of the Byzantine Empire by 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


With Illustrations in Color by André Castaigne 








The first part of which appears in the present number 











A Drama in Baseball 





q@ A story which is introduced by its author as a drama of love, base- 
ball, frenzied finance, and tainted millions assembles Isabel Rackstraw 
(described as a Peach), Clarence Van Puyster (a Greek god), Old Man 
Van Puyster (a proud old aristocrat), and Old Man Rackstraw (a 
tainted millionaire), and puts them all through a churn of emotions. 


@ Old Man Rackstraw was a tainted millionaire —the tainted mil- 
lionaire in fact — ‘‘ for the tainted millions of other tainted millionaires 
were as attar of roses compared with the tainted millions of Tainted 
Millionaire Rackstraw.’? He was, moreover, a baseball nut—there 
being a subtile but well-defined difference, as the writer points out, 
between the fan, the bug, and the nut of the baseball world. 


@ Clarence Van Puyster, in “The Pitcher and the Plutocrat,’’ by 
P. G. Wodehouse, first met Isabel Rackstraw at a charity bazaar, where, 
after a recognition of affinities, he purchased from her an armful of 
Teddy Bears, and went home to find the Van Puysters ruined — ruined, 
moreover, by Old Man Rackstraw. Clarence, a peerless college pitcher, 
signs up with the New York Giants under a nom de plume. 


@. During the season which Clarence pitched for the Giants, we are 
assured never in the history of the game has there been ‘such per- 
sistent and wide-spread mortality among the more distant relatives of 
office boys and junior clerks. Statisticians have estimated that if all 
the grandmothers alone who perished between the months of April 
and October that year could have been placed end to end, they would 
have reached considerably further than Minneapolis.”” In the World’s 
Championship series between New York and Detroit, Daniel Rackstraw 
as a rooter was pitted against his favorite enemy, Mr. Jacob Dodson,— 
a fellow millionaire of Detroit, who owned the Hans Wagner bat which 
Mr. Rackstraw coveted with all his strength, while Mr. Dodson yearned 
for the Neal Ball glove which was the property of Old Man Rackstraw. 





The Epic of the Flying Man 





@_ The aeroplane, which corners so much space in the news, and which 
offers a new record for every afternoon edition, has been developing too 
fast and too promiscuously for the reader to keep pace with it. A his- 
tory of the flying machine has long been wanted. George Fitch comes 
to the rescue, tracing the annals of the aeroplane with an interesting 
abandon and a liberality with fact. In ‘‘The Aeroplane,’ Mr. Fitch goes 
back to the days of Simon the aviator, in the time of Nero, and comes 
on down, past that glad year in which the aeroplane first traveled 
lengthwise further than downward. 
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Shoe Polishes 


Because they are sure ofa 


Better Polish Without 
Injury to the Leather 
Fin 


est in Quality Largest in Variety 


“Flite” 
Combination 


For gentlemen who take 
pride in having their 
shoes look Ai. Restores 
Color and Lustre to all 
Black Shoes, 

4 Liquid for cleaning and 
Paste for polishing. 


Large, 25 Cents 


“ Ba. 90 
Baby Elite 
. . 
Combination 
10 Cents 
“ 99 combination for cleaning and 
Dand polishing all kinds of russet or 
tan shoes, 25c. ‘‘Star’’ size, roc. 


If your dealer does not keep the kind you want send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full sized package. 
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Whittemore Bros. & Co., 20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass, 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
\_Tie0 Shoe Polishes in the World a 
W. L. DOUGLAS 

HAND-SEWED 
PROCESS SHOES 
MEN’S $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 & $5.00 
WOMEN’S $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 
BOYS’ $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 
THE STANDARD : 
FOR 30 YEARS 
They areabsolutely the most 
popular and best shoes for 
the price in America. They 
are the leaders everywhere 
becausetheyhold their shape, 
fit better, look better and 
wear longerthan other makes. 
[hey are positively the most 
economical shoes for you to buy. Sagi 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price are 
stamped on the bottom — value guaranteed. 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE! If your dealer can- 


not supply you write for Mail Order Catalog. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 181 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 

























Send for = 

complete Amateur Photographers © 
rice list ” 

or print- Find added pleasure and encourage- 

ing and ment in their work asa result of our ability 

developing to obtain for them the maximum of qual- 


ity from their negatives. We are the lar- 
gest operators in the L mited States, 
developing and printing exclu- 
sively for amateur photogra- 
phers. The results obtained 

by our chemists have proven 





to thousands of amateurs in 
all parts of the world that 
the most gratifying results 
can only be obtained by en- 
trusting the developing and 
printing oftheir films tomen 
who have been qualified b 
years of experience to mani- 
pulate then. 


Developing: Brownie No. 1 and 2 
Films, 5c. All other sizes of Roll Films 











for booklet 





“Hints to fi] 6 to 12 exposures, 10c per roll. 

| Amateurs,” Finest printing and developing at most reasonable prices 
andcom- Hi/STEMMERMAN 50HoweAve. 
plete price Photo-Craft Laboratories Passaic,N. J. 








list, FREE, 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
3 MAKE BIG MONEY 


Almost no limit to the prof- 
its showing in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, 
theatres, etc., or operating 
FIVE CENT THEATRES. 
We show you how to con- 
duct the business, furnish 
complete outfits, We rent films 

Catalcgue free. 


225 Dearborn St., Dept. 162, Chicago 
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and slides. Write today. 


| CHICAGO PROJECTING CO. 








Looks like a diamond—wears like a 


diamond—brilliancy guaranteed forever 
—stands filing and fire like a diamond— 
has no paste, foil or artificial backing, 


1-20th the cost of diamonds. Set only in 
solid gold mountings. A marvelously re 
constructed gem. Not an imitation 
Guaranteed to contain no glass, Sent on 
approval. Write for Catalog. It is free 


Rémoh Jewelry Co., 543 N. Bdway, St. Louis 
SAVE MONEY- BUILD YOUR DORY 








Knocked-Down Frames or Patterns. Reduced Prices 
Also Finished Dories and N 18 to 30 f 


Motors, t Send for circulars. 
TOPPAN BOAT CO., 12 Haverhill St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Patents Procured 
and Trade Marks Registered. Prompt Per- 
sonal Service. Write for Booklet of Interest to 
Inventors and Manufacturers. Send rough sketch 
for opinion as to patentability. Advicefree. Terms 
moderate. 
PERCY H. MOORE, Patent Attorney 

918 F Street Washington. D.C 


SECURED OR FEE 
AT E N T RETURNED. 
} Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Book and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


| wii, LAME PEOPLE‘” 7" 


Perfection Extension Shoe | 


for any person with one 

















short 
limb. Worn with any style of 





ready made shoes with perfect 
ease and fort Ship 
Wr B 


trial f k 
| HENRY F. LOTZ, 313 Third Avenue, NEW YORK 
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When your car is Truffault-Hart- 
ford-equipped, bumps and ruts no 
longer disconcert you. Your car 
negotiates all with ease, for The 


| TRUFFAULT - HARTFORD 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


controls the springs, never permit- 
ting of violent action under even the | 
most extraordi- ¢ 

nary conditions. 

It straighten's 

out all the kinks 

in the road bed 

so that solid 

comfort is yours. 


Take a ride ina 

Truffault - Hart- 

ford-equipped 

car and you'll 

learn at once 

what real auto comfort is. 

still, have a set put on your car, 

ride on it for thirty days. If at the 

end of that period you want your 

money back, we'll refund it. The 

Truffault-Hariford must make good 
or we will. 


THE 
TRUFFAULT- 
HARTFORD 


Or better 


We can fit any car 
and make any car fit 


for any road. Make 
the thirty-day trial. 
Send us make, model 
ps i. and year of your car 
HARTFORD aGE\cy today. 
HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. 
E. V. HARTFORD, President 
162 Bay Street Jersey City, N. J. 
BRANCHES 


New York—212-214 W. 88th St 
Philade! phia—250 N. Broad St 


joston—319 Columbus Ave 
Chicago—1458 Michigan Ave 








LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


More Men learn true 


comfort 
each season by trving The Flor- 











sheim ‘‘ Natural Shape’’ Shoe. 
‘‘Dapper’’ styles for the young 
man; conservative, genteel styles 


for those who prefer them. 
Ask your dealer or send amount to 


cover cost and express charges 
and we will fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Our booklet, The Shoeman,’ * shows 
‘A style or any taste’’—“‘A fit for every 
foot.’ 
DULL CALF 
High Arch and 


Heel 
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SANK, 


“Tur First NATIONAL 


“CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
“IT want to congratulate you on the 
splendid work done by you in exposing 


Secretary Ballinger and his cohorts, there- 
by saving to the people millions of dollars’ 
worth of property, of which, but for your 

efforts, they would have been despoiled. 

“I. H. CHURCH.” 

“OAKLAND, CAT. 
“You have rendered this country a serv- 
ice of incaleulable value—not only in sav- 
ing the great coal deposits to the public, 
but also in focusing public attention upon 
nefarious methods of ‘higher-up’ citizens, 
so called, but, in fact, ‘lower-down’ indi- 
viduals, in respect to the qualities which 
men worthy of the esteem of man- 

Joun T. BELLI 


“PANAMA. 
“Tt do not always agree with your state- 
‘from 


ments and views, but you seem to be 
Missouri’ and I enjoy bei  * ‘shown.’ 
J. Rowe.’ 
“BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


“There is a world of good stuff in the 
review of work done by the last Congress 


and many important records of individual 

efforts that aid the average citizen in his 
ideas about what is going on in Wash 
ington. EF. BR. Murmvy.” 
“BONNE TERRE, Mo. 

“T diagnosis your ailing as an acute at- 

tack of Rooseveltitis. You will recover. 


A rapid dwindling of circulation will bring 


it about quicker than any other treatment. 

This is sure to follow. You are indeed a 

subject of pity. FRANK Fitcu. 
“Mr. GILEAD, OHIO. 


so pure and 
the field of 
TEEPLE.” 


so strong, 


all 
3 


“Nothing so good, 
straight as CoLier’s in 
periodicals. dy 


ATLAS BLOCK, 
LAKE City, UTAH. 
great work for the 
more wholesome 
good of us all. 
V. S. RAMER.” 


“03 
“SALT 
doing a 
politics, 
and the 
=" 


“You are 
good of purer 
business methods, 


“WarRsAw, ILL. 
“Tt fully equals its name—The National 


Weekly. American— virile —brainy —cul- 
tured. The great body of this nation has 
its heart set on the Americanism of the 
fathers. Its head is a little off—that is a 


lack of political training which just such 
papers as yours can supply. You're in a 
man’s work. Keep it up. That’s all that’s 
worth while. L. FAIRFAX.” 


“215 Lick BUILDING, 
“SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
“San Francisco needs such a paper and 
needs it badly. JouN C. CHALMERS.” 


“GIS TEMPLE CouRT, 
“CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
mission seems to be that of muck- 
raking. If there is anything good in man- 
kind, the information has certainly not 
reached CoLuier’s. It is a shame that in- 


ite 


telligent men will print such stuff to poi- 
son the public mind. Jomn H. Earty.” 
“10 LAWSON BUILDING, 
““NOWATA, OKLA. 
“May the whitewash never become too 
thick for you. Should your opinion as to 


the responsibility of the press be held by 
editors generally, the present messy condi- 
tion of governmental affairs would speed- 
ily cease to exist. H. G. GARNETT.” 


“TRENTON, NER. 

“T just wish to say that there is noth- 
ing the matter with CoLLter’s, except that 
we haven’t enough of them. The finest 
and best paper for the people that God 
loves, ‘the great common people,’ published 
anywhere, in any country. 
“Toun M. 


” 


WILLIAMS. 
AVENUE, 
“FLUSHING, N. Y. 


“Enclosed please find check for another 
year’s subscription to your interesting and 


86 JAMAICA 


inspiring weekly. It has been helpful and 
stimulating to me always. and T hope that 
you will have increasing success in your 
effort to promote good citizenship. 


‘Mrs. A. B. TROWBRIDGE.” 


“MAppSBURG, VA, 
*COLLIER'S has e i a fixed place in 


my esteem,’ and if ever I fail to renew my 
subscription thereto, it will be in conse 
quence either of a radical change in the 
policy of vour weekly, which so highly 
commend and approve, or death, or inabil 
ity to raise the subseription price on the 
part of the undersig ned. 
‘N. B. Wescott.” 
‘SwITZERLAND. 
“All Americans are interested in the 
Ballinger business, and CoLiier’s’ brings 
it home to them in a clear and unbiased 
form. Mr. Gtrrorp.” 
“TOPEKA, KANS 
“T can not refrain from congratulating 
you on the success in your persistent ef 
torts to reduce the powel vielded by thre 
great Cannon of the [Louse 
“CLARENCE I). SKINNER.” 
jt) 


“IOLA, KANS. 
“Its influence for good is limitless, and 
I sometimes wonder if the rank and file 
really appreciate how much good, honest 


reform legislation is started in 
and similar publications. 

“P, S. MITCHELL.” 

“Time will soon show 

Collier accusations, 
afford to wait.” 

—Hutchinson (Kans.) News. 


the 
and 


absurdity of 
the the Secretary 


ean 


“Chiefly, it is in the smaller cities and in 
the towns that those who edit the news and 
write the views labor for honesty and the 
square deal. Their fields are small, and, 
in the aavensbe, they reach only a minor- 
ity of the people; but they, and a few 
papers such as Cor.rer’s WEEKLY, the 
Philadelphia ‘American,’ and the Kansas 
City ‘Star,’ have bronght about the tre- 
mendous revolution that is giving the 
United States the greatest political shake- 
up in its history. 

“They told the people the truth, 
people are doing the rest.’ 

—McKeesport (Pa.) Times. 


and the 


“COLLIER’S will not commend itself to 
fair-minded readers of any belief by the 
one-sided statements of the Spanish re- 


ligious situation which h»ve appeared in 
its news chronicle. . . To be one-sided 
in editorial comment is less an offense 
against truth than to be one-sided in re- 
cording the news. In the one case, we 
look for opinion and personal bias, and 
may discount or deal with it as we please. 
In the other case, we expect facts, and a 
journal which answers this expectation 
with the Spanish Premier’s self-defense 
for the impasse he has brought about and 
not a word to indicate that there is any- 
thing else to be said on the subject, abuses 
the confidence of its readers and must vast- 
ly diminish the respect of its admirers.” 
‘Cleveland (Ohio) Catholic Universe. 


“In CoLuier’s for the current week there 
appears an editorial under the caption 
‘California’s Chance.’ That goes right to 
the heart of the political situation in this 
State. It exhibits an accurate pe'ception 
of the issues in this campaign and proves 
with what sagacious interest the great 
National Weekly follows the progress of 
events on the California battle-ground.” 

—Santa Ana (Cal.) Register. 
“CoLiier’s, that artful advocate of the 
doctrine of discontent.” 

—Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald. 


about 
would 


doesn’t 
publie 


know 
men 


“What CorLLtErR’s 
Nebraska politics and 
fill several COL1.1ER’s.’ 

-Kearney (Neb.) Hub. 

“Just how much CoLiter’s WEEKLY 
knows about Nebraska, in spite of its 
efforts to butt into this State’s Senatorial 
campaign and dictate the defeat of a Sena- 
tor, is shown by the fact that last week’s 
issue referred to the recent Democratic 
State Convention held ‘at Omaha.’ ” 

Norfolk (Neb.) Neirs. 


“The Boston ‘Common’ 
strengthen a class of papers 
recently been effective in shaping public 
opinion into accord with the principles 
of social justice—Mr. Post’s ‘Public,’ ‘La 
Follette’s Weekly,’ Mr. Bryan’s ‘Com 
moner,’ COLLIER’S WEEKLY, and, in its 
own modest way. the ‘Mirror.’ ”’ 

—St. Louis (Mo.) Mirror. 


comes to 


that have 


“An editorial 
pregnant with 
priate to the 
sional district 
two opposing 
Congress’ that 


is so 
appro- 
Congres- 
of the 
eandidates for 
cheerfully re- 


in Connter’s which 
truth and so Incidly 
situation in. this 
and the characters 
Republican 
the ‘Star’ 


prints it.’—Sacramento (Cal.) Star. 

_“COLLIER’S assumes the credit of ‘he- 
ginning’ the fight on Cannon. It has 
played a strong and brilliant part in that 


commendable crusade, 
Parkersburg (W. Va.) Sentinel. 

Our suffering contemporary, the Omaha 

“Bee,” forgets its pain long enough to give 

ufterance to this bit of pathetic sarcasm: 





COLLIER’S | 
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“Our compliments to the editor of 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY. Ile has about as 
much control over nominations in Ne- 
braska as we have.’ 

Omaha (Neb.) Herald. 

“If Robert J. Collier found that roast 
ing Ballinger ‘hurt circulation,’ do you | 
suppose COLLIER’S would now be roasting | 
sallinger?”’—Sioux City (lowa) Journal. 


“Newspapers know no better recognition 
than to be quoted by ‘The National Week- 
ly,’ and are justly proud when they are 
complimented. The battle for the Common 
not only State-wide but nation 

the approval of a national pa 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY is an assur 

that read and support the 
they are taking part in and 
good cause.” 


Ukiah (Cal.) 
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Good is 

wide, and 
per like 
aunee to those 
‘Times’ that 

helping a 
Time x 
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therefore, no wasted fuel. Heaters 
are handsomely nickel-plated 
| Plumbers recommend ‘Dayton-Ohio”’ heaters 
where inexpensive systems are needed, and where 
a quick, suppiementary supy s desirable. Easy 
| to install—cheap to maintain afe to operate 
Write for Catalog today 
Explaining how all unsightly 
vent piping is done away with 
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Every Genuine Mallory 
Cravenetted Hat Bears 
This Trade-Mark 


Style 


New, exclusive shapes and shades 

becoming refined lines—absolutely 
correct style—the finest fur felt. 

Sin¢ée 1823 Mallory Hats have 
been famous for their quality and 
style. 


Service 


In these hats you also get the 
weather-proof feature, which comes 
from the cravenetting process. 

You can get this exclusive weather 
insurance only in Mallory Hats. 

This treatment does not change 
the texture or appearance of the 
material at all—simply makes it 
weatherproof. That is why Mallory 
Hats stay new. 


All That You Like 
In a Hat 


$3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 


Send for Free 
Booklet 


Dealers Everywhere 
Have Them 


In New York City, 1133 Broadway 
In Boston, 412 Washington Street 


E. A. Mallory 
& Sons 


13 Astor PI. 
Cor. B’way 
New York 






Factory : 
Danbury 
Connecticut 














Williams — 


| | Shaving Powder 


’ Any man who prefers shaving 
soap in the powdered form 
can get the justly celebrated 
qualities of Williams’ Shaving 
Soap in this form, contained 
in a convenient can for shak- 
ing out upon the moist brush. 
The Powdered Soap is ex- 
actly the same in quality as 
the Stick soap. It is pow- 
dered for convenience in using. 
If you prefer your shaving soap in stick form, get 
Williams’ Shaving Stick in the nickeled box with 
patented hinged cover. 

Sample of either Williams’ Shaving Stick or 
Williams’ Shaving Powder mailed on receipt of 
four cents in stamps. Address 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Hot Water Always Ready 

















isa line of simple, effi- 
cient water heater lhey burn gas, gaso- 
line, or acetylene, and convert a tlow. 
ing stream of cold water into hot 
There is no storage of water and, 


Dayton-Ohio” 








McCormick Mfg. Co 
Dept. A Dayton, Ohio 
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Health Underwear 


Ke) 


HE well-dressed man 1s well-dressed from the skin 


out. 


That is why he so often wears Duofold— 


The underwear made of two light-weight fabrics in one; 
with air-space between. 


Carefully groomed men everywhere recognize Duofold as dis- 


tinctly “the correct thing.” 
Made of fine fabrics; shaping neatly to the figure; yielding to 


thing. 


every motion, Duofold is the perfection of style. 


And not only that. It is the sensible 


Delightfully smooth 


on the skin; well-ventilated; keeping the body always at an even nor- 


label in mind. 
“get next.”” 


mal temperature. 


Duofold is the perfection of comfort. 


What more could any man ask? 


Your dealer will show you Duofold single garments or union suits in various 
women and children. 


weights and shades for men, 


Every garment is guaranteed satisfactory in all particulars, or money refunded. 
Duofold is the only underwear that will give you such a combination of comfort and 


style. 


Insist on what you ask for. 


If you have any trouble about getting exactly the 


size and style you want, let us know and we will see that you are supplied. 


Every careful dresser should read the Duofold style booklet. 


information about the hygiene of dress. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N. Y. 
Robischon & Peckham Co., Selling Agents, 349 Broadway, New York 


It contains valuable 
Shall we send you a copy ?—Free of course. 


Inner fabric of ‘cotton,linen or silk 


You Realize What the 


“Standard” Guarantee Means? 


E, do not believe that any 

one who is building or re- 

modeling will intentionally 
disregard the “Standard” Guaran- 
tee when buying plumbing fixtures. 
Our object is to make you familiar 
with it—to make you realize how 
much it means to you. 
The “Standard” Guarantee 
Label on plumbing fixtures means 
that you buy them on certainty— 


not on faith. You know, beyond 


question, exactly what you are going © 


to get—in quality, in appearance, in 
sanitation, in service. 
label your purchase is speculation. 


“Standard” Guaranteed Fix- ‘ 
tures cost no more than the ordi- 
nary uncertain kind. ‘Their greater | 
sanitation, 
longer service, make them a more ‘| 


attractiveness, better 


far-sighted investment. 


All genuine “Standard” fixtures for bathroom, kitchen and laundry are identified by the Green and Gold 


Label, with one exception. 


Bath i Is triple enameled. 
isdouble enameled. It is guaranteed for two years. 


be of our make. 
are spurious, unless they bear our guarantee label. 


Send for your copy of our beautiful new book “Modern Bathrooms.” 
of invaluable assistance in the planning of your bathroom. 


Department 38, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices and Showrooms © 


New York; 35.37 West 31st Street 
Chicago: 415 Ashland Block 
Ph ladelp’ — 1128 Walnut Street 
T ronto, Can. 
89 Ric “op md St. E, 
Pittsburgh : 
949 Pe enn Avenue 
St Louis 
100-2 N. Fourth St, 
New Orlean 
Cor. Bar ynne and 
St. Joseph Streets 


215 Ce vris tine ibidg. 
Boston : 

John Hancock Bldg. 
Louisvill 

319-23 W. Main St. 
Cleveland 

648 6. 2 Huro on 

Road, § 
London, E. c 
— ~ \ Via men 


Sept, 17 


li you 
would avoid dissatisfaction and expense, install a guaranteed 
fixture —either the Green and Gold Label Bath or the Red 
and Black Label Bath, according to the price you wish to pay. 
Guard against substitutes trading on our name and reputa- 
tion. Fixtures must bear the “Standard” guarantee label t » 

All fixtures purporting to be “Standard” 


It wil! prove 
Many model rooms are 
illustrated, costing from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6c. postage. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


There are two aess of our Guaranteed Baths, the Green and 
Gold Label Bath, and the Red and Black Label Bath. The Green and Gold Label 


It is guaranteed for five years. 






























The Red and Black Label Bath 
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Shaving Cream Soap 


AND A MORE LASTING LATHER THAN ANY 


Is economical, antiseptic and germ proof. 


f Twenty-shave sample tube for a 2c stamp. 
Dept. 3-T, New Brunswick, N. J. 


ae 


MAKES A QUICKER LATHER 
MAKES A THICKER LATHER 


OTHER KIND OF SOAP 


IT SOFTENS THE TOUGHEST BEARD 
IT SOOTHES THE TENDEREST SKIN 


Applied either direct to face or wet brush. 


EVERY DRUGGIST SELLS IT 
Price 25c 
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@ When three or four Indians called in at the camp-fire of a lone white man they might do no worse 


than eat all his grub, but the preliminaries of getting acquainted were apt to make the host nervous, espe- 
cially when he reflected that his horses were staked at some distance and that the Indians looked tired 
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This Is Inevitable 
OLLIER’S PRESENTS, this week, an article of importance—a 
treatise by an experienced man upon a topic which is, pressing. 
The subject of Government ownership of railways in the United 
States proper is in the stage where the people are feeling their 
way. Both the public and the railroad magnates are being educated. 
Only a few magnates are still so Bourbon that they imagine the nation 
will ever again be willing to have a handful of private citizens determine, 
unchecked, the conduct of the one utility on which all commerce depends. 
The people, on their side, are coming to realize that blind hostility to 
railroads is suicidal. Friendly cooperation is needed between public 
aspirations and technical knowledge. Such cooperation may enable 
private ownership to last for some time—perhaps it may even be per- 
manent. But Alaska presents a different problem. The resources 
are fabulous. GUGGENHEIM, SCHIFF, and others are telling the world 
how hazardous Alaskan investments are. Unhappily for this game, the 
revelations before the Senate Committee on Territories last winter are 
not forgotten. Alaska is rich beyond description. Its resources must 
remain unused unless certain steps are taken. Who is to take them? 
The Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate is a candidate for the job. It will 
gladly develop and personally conduct Alaska. The people of the 
United States are just now in a mess of problems, both political and 
economic, which have grown out of the size and power of trusts, and 
they hesitate to turn over to the Guggenheim-Morgan interests, already 
mighty on several continents, the entire responsibility for a Territory 
which faces as great a future as Alaska. Probably the departments at 
Washington, if they get back where they were under ROOSEVELT, will be 
able to think up some terms under which private capital can be active 
in Alaska without being monopolistic, but they can find such a solution 
only if they appreciate that the railroads are the key to the whole situa- 
tion. Whoever controls themwill control the industrial future. Read 
Mr. CHASE’S article. One conelusion from any appreciation of the 
Alaskan problem is irresistible. We have no desire to hedge about this 

matter, and come out therefore in black type: 


The United States Government must own and operate the railroads of Alaska. 


The statesman who ean put through such a measure will act with 
foresight, and his giory will be great. The experience will be valuable, 
for the light it will shed, when Government ownership in this country 
proper becomes a question, but this experience is not our reason for the 
step. The reason is that in no other way can these vast resources be 
developed without being turned into a gigantic club, swung by one of 
the greatest trusts the world has ever known. 


Cats 
|* “THE BLUE BIRD” the eat is the villain, and the dog the hero, 
which is in line with the main course of contemporary sympathy. 
The bias in the dog’s favor was thus objected to by the poet CALVERLEY: 
“Men prize the heartless hound who quits dry-eved his native land; 
Who wags a mercenary tail and licks a tyrant hand. 
The leal true cat they prize not, that if e’er compelled to roam, 
Still flies, when let out of the bag, precipitately home.” 
Among the ancient Britons eats had value, and to kill or steal one was 
aecrime, but now the fact that in taxation one country in Europe esti- 
mates cats as property is a joke to the world at large, and to steal 
them is no longer larceny at common law. When they are praised it is 
only for their mystery, as MATTHEW ARNOLD: 
“Cruel, but composed and bland, 
Dumb, inscrutable, and grand. 
So TIBERIUS might have sat 
Had TIBERIUS been a cat.” 
The ‘British Medieal Journal’’ has started some disenssion of this 
topic in England by an article urging that cats be kept in India as a 
defense against the plague, which is spread by the fleas that are carried 
by rats. The inhabitants of India think it wrong to kill rats, but cor- 
reet to keep eats to kill rats, in which their ethies are not so different 
from some of ours. A lieutenant-colonel named BUCHANAN has success 
fully experimented already along this line of preventing plague by 
Means of cats, and if lis experience becomes the basis for a general 
policy, the social and literary standing of the eat is hkely to be 
raised, at least British, who are responsible for the 
welfare of 


among the 
India. 


West Thirteenth Street 


September 17, 1910 


Third Terms 

7HO SHOULD BE PRESIDENT in 1915 it is too early for so 
\"\ cautious a publication as COLLIER’S to discuss, but we do wish 
to put out of the way at onee and finally, if possible, a singularly 
ignorant historical superstition. At least one thousand Americans 
believe GEORGE WASHINGTON was against the third-term idea, to one 
who knows that WASHINGTON actually favored as many terms as a man 
could fill acceptably. So let us have no more talk about G. W. on the 
Mr. Bryan: is welcome to say that Mr. ROOSEVELT, in accept- 
ing a nomination in 1912, would ‘‘ violate the precedent of a century,” 


subject. 


but at least the precedent must get along without the approval of 
WASHINGTON. WASHINGTON at the end of his second term was very 
tired. From early youth until declining age he had been, with very 
little interruption, in the service of his country. He was weary, his 
constitution was deteriorated, he longed for quiet on his estate, and 
therefore he begged his countrymen to excuse him from further service. 
He hesitated to take the office at first, and when he did so it was with 
the belief that two years would make it possible for him to retire. At 
the end of his first term his friends had a strenuous time making him 
give up his dreams of retirement and believe himself necessary to the 
country. What he thought about the abstract question, apart from his 
own private inclination, is shown clearly enough by his whole course of 
thought, but for the benefit of those who continually quote him as 
objecting to more than two terms we offer (with our own italics) these 
words written to LAFAYETTE: 

“Guarded so effectually as the proposed Constitution is, in respect to the preven- 
tion of bribery and undue influence in the choice of President, 1 confess 1 differ 
widely myself from Mr. JEFFERSON and you as to the necessity or expediency of rota- 
tion in that appointment.” 

Long before he was permitted to retire, he was tired of turmoil, he was 
devoted to quiet life on his estate, but those who think he feared danger 
from the executive branch of the Government know little of his thought. 


The Tall Timber 
rYPHE THEATRICAL MANAGER'S point of view may be derived 
| from the juxtaposition of two newspaper items which originally had 
no connection. Ina Boston paper of a certain evening was to be read: 


“At the Colonial ‘My Man’... will be performed.” 


On the same evening the theatrical paragraphs of a New York paper 
contained the information that 


““My Man’. . 
production some time next month.” 


is now playing in small towns, being prepared for its New York 


In the ereed of the theatrical manager, New York is first, and then 
comes the negligible outer darkness, which includes Boston no less than 
Parsnip Corners. The day will come, for this reason among others, 
when every great American city will have a really high-class repertory 
theater. 
The Morgan Horse 

FRRHE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE plans to revive the 

| Morgan horse, which half a century and more ago was the pride 
of the American farm. Although small, he was exceptionally strong, 
distinct, spirited, and kind. In 1845 it was written of him: 
that the breed of the Morgan horse was and 
the United 


“There is no doubt whatever of this 
is now... far the best breed of horse for general use that was ever in 


States—probhably the best in the world.” 


The sire of this breed, Justin Morgan, flourished in the early 19th century 
and achieved reputation through the Vermont hills for his appearance 
and his pulling power. He was not fully appreciated, however, until his 
descendants began to reproduce his qualities. In the ’50’s, when the 
passion for speed came ip, the Morgan horse was ignorantly bred for 
records. In the eourse of time he lost his own compactness, hecoming 
legev and more rangy; and with the waning of his native attributes, 
the type became, as if is now, practically extinet. On its Experiment 
Farm at Middlebury, Vermont, the Burean of Animal Industry is at 
tempting to work back to the original stock. The program is not 
exactly to duplicate Justin Morgan, except in his more admirable points 
The bureau intends to erase his faults of undersize and of low action, 
and in various ways to meet the requirements of the present market. 
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Advertising 

\NE OF THE GREATEST business developments of modern times, 
() both in importance and in intelligence, is American advertising. 
We say American, because the psychology and knowledge of the public 
which are required in this country to-day are unknown to advertisers 
or advertising agents on the other side. From the peint of view of 
efficiency, of originality, it is an absolutely new business, having little 
in common with the old accidental methods. The head of the advertis- 
ing department of a large publication to-day ought to be, in intellectual 
equipment, in profoundness of study, in executive power, in freshness 
of ideas, fully the equal of the publisher, the editor, and the cireulation 
manager. Things are now done on a seale so large that it is impossible 
for any one man properly to manage more than one of these big depart- 
ments. The successful head of such a business is he who can select 
men for these positions so able that they can work with independent 
initiative, although of course if any business is greatly to succeed there 
must be one man, of broad mind, executive talent, and consistent atten- 
tion, through whom all these elements are coordinated. It is only 
within a few years that in publications the advertising manager has 
taken his place on an even intellectual plane with the editor or the 
general manager, and a similar position has been won for the same kind 
of work in advertising agencies and in the advertising departments of 
great industries. The advertising expert now does work almost as 
creative as that of the ‘‘ empire-builder’’ of half a century ago. 


Missed Fire 

THEN WE ENDEAVOR to be humorous, frequently the only 
\ result is to make a serious impression. The idea that A. G. 
SPALDING was seeking to be United States Senator on the ground that 
he had once pitched good baseball struck us as amusing, and we put the 
news forth, whereupon we received an avalanche of letters from Califor- 
nia angrily declaring that the reason stated was insufficient. This only 
proves that probably the best course for us is to confine ourselves to 
stating solemnly our literal convictions. 


Measure 

ODERATION, EXACTNESS, even understatement, are in the 
M main, in those who would be leaders, necessary accompaniments 
of ardor and conviction. A progressive man in public life is assailed 
by the temptation to seek strength by overstatement, as well as by the 
opposite advice never to risk clear, sharp declarations. As an illustra- 
tion of where the line ought to be drawn, take that attack of Senator 
BRISTOW on Senator ALDRICH, the outcome of which was sounmistakable 
that it is still a topic of general discussion. Suppose Senator BRISTOW 
had not been hurried into recklessness. Imagine an attack which had 
read somewhat thus: 


“Senator ALDRICH is interested in the success of a company which manufactures 
rubber goods. He was instrumental in raising the tariff on these goods. He has 
money in a company which sells crude ‘rubber; it was to the advantage of this 
company not to have a duty; and he was instrumental in having crude rubber on 
the free list. Now these results would probably have been attained if Senator 
Avpricu had taken no part in making the tariff; but would he not have shown a 
slightly higher standard of personal dignity, of honor, of publie duty, if he had 
refrained from using political influence to bring about a result by which his own 
pocket-book would be enriched ?” 


If Senator BRIsTow had spoken in that tone, with care, and measure, 
and made no false charges, there would have been great force in his 
objection and there could not have been the reaction which can still be 
felt around the country in that cautious class of citizens, largely busi- 
ness men and lawyers, who are about ready to insurge against business 
domination of polities, provided the Insurgents show themselves to 
be, not seekers of sensation, but men of calm and patient courage, 
clear-headed, fair-minded, just. 


Tricks with Words 

‘\ K. CHESTERTON’S CONTRIBUTIONS to popular thought are 
(5. able-bodied, sane, and generally stimulating, yet he certainly 
yields to his own virtuosity with distressing frequency. 
entitled ‘‘ The Maniac,” in his ‘* Orthodoxy,’’ 
it is not imagination which breeds a lack of common sense, but a too 
hard and rigid insistence on reason. It is not the warm-hearted poets 
who go mad, but the cold and fishy rationalists. ‘‘ SHAKESPEARE is 
‘Tt is only some of his erities who have dis- 
covered that he is somebody else.’’ Here in effect is a sort of pun on 
the word “ self,’ and two wholly different things—the idiomatic phrase 


In a chapter 
he is trying to prove that 


quite himself,’’ he says. 


‘‘ being himself’? and the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy—are coupled 
and contrasted, as if they were the same thing. 
Snferior wit, and when a man with this knack of words begins to discuss 
serious matters he ought to be striet with hinwelf. 


Such juggling is very 


Constitutions 
rqyXO WRITE EVERYTHING you can think of into a constitution, 
| and then complain about the diffieulty of amendment, is a favorite 
practise among States. Arizona and New Mexico, as new States, 
should take the opportunity to lay down only a few general rules in 
their constitutions, and thus leave themselves free to legislate about 


such matters as the proper care of chicken-coops, when occasions rise. 


Tennis in California 

\LIMATE HAS MUCH to do with the development of tennis. The 
( DOHERTYS used to play all the year round. American business 
men, like LARNED, CLOTHIER, WHITMAN, WRIGHT, WRENN, have had to 
make special sacrifices to get into form every spring. If a striking pro- 
portion of the rising young players come from California, one reason. is 
apparent, and this reason ought, in the long run, to be sufficient to 
cause California to produce more first-class players than would be likely 
to be developed in any State where the season for outdoor sports is 
scarcely more than half as long. 


An Amusing Plan 

UST AS WETMORE is a Man Friday for ALDRICH, or BURNHAM for 
A | GALLINGER, so is SUTHERLAND for SMOoT. JACKLING of Utah, the 
Guggenheim manager, desires SUTHERLAND’S place. SMOOT may object, 
SUTHERLAND being so docile and JACKLING a stronger character. If 
JACKLING is acceptable, however, to SMOOT, as he is to the powers that 
rule Utah, the plan is to have SUTHERLAND selected by the Legislature, 
he then to resign, and the Governor to appoint JACKLING, Mr. Tarr 
being relied upon to find room for SUTHERLAND on the bench. What 
is thought of this scheme by the ordinary citizens—but what does it 
matter what the ordinary citizens of Utah think ? 


Help This Man On 

ERLE VINCENT is the Insurgent Republican candidate for Goy- 
i ernor of Colorado. Listening to a speech of his, flashing with 
the brilliancy of simple truth, Mr. ROOSEVELT said that he was incapable 
of expressing for himself the things in which he believed as well as 
they had just been expressed by Mr. VINCENT; and this young man 
adds to straight words the record of tested straight deeds, for he served 
in the Colorado Legislature a little while with such fidelity to his own 
views (which it has pleased Heaven to make now the views of the major- 
ity of Americans) that the Sane-and-Safers put him firmly and with 
great rapidity out of office. 


Good Appointments 

x ho THE DISMISSAL of GirrorD PincHoT last winter, the 
“\ President won general approval for his selection of Mr. GRAVES 
to head the Forestry Department. The decision which he finally reached 
about the head of the Bureau of Mines a few weeks ago was equally 
judicious, and as to the commission for the study and regulation of rail- 
road securities no better board could be constituted in the United States. 
There is not a member who is not exceptionally fitted by intellect, char- 
acter, and experience to carry out the intricate, difficult, and extremely 
important duties of this commission. When Mr. Tarr acts under 
the proper influences—or probably when he acts by himself with- 
out any influences at all—he still shows flashes of the qualities 
which made him win so much credit in the positions which he 
held before he became President. 





California’s Open Door 

rYXHE ACTION OF OAKLAND, which occupies a position with 
| regard to San Francisco similar to that of Jersey City to New 
York, in inviting the Hill railway system to come to the bay, illustrates 
the seriousness with which the advent of the Gould Western Pacifie is 
regarded in California. The pioneer train of the first and only com- 
petitor of the Southern Pacific was welcomed at the State line, on the 
eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, by delegations, with garlands of 
flowers and unlimited supplies of fruit, and at every town on the way to 
the capital city the officers of the Western Pacific were received with 
honers and congratulatory addresses. All this should be viewed in 
connection with the primary elections of a few days before, when the 
anti-Southern Pacifie candidates were chosen for Governor, and generally 
for Legislature and Congress, on both party tickets, so that for the first 
time in California’s history the railroad monopoly of the State will ap- 
parently find itself without its obedient tools in the executive and legis- 
lative seats. California, separated from the commercial center of the 
country by two thousand miles of mountain, desert, and plain, and from 
the Atlantic Coast by the three thousand-mile breadth of the continent, 
must have ‘‘easy communivation for men and goods,’’ untrammeled by 
the demands of monopoly. It is the condition of her industrial life. 


A Great Man 

TILLIAM JAMES STIRRED the world of scholars, of students, of 
\\ general readers. Wherever his words reached they were fertile, 
and caused rich fruit. He was pure, sincere, original, strong. His 
mind was full of whirling images, highly colored and confused battalions, 
hut out of this splendid disarray he shaped principles definite enough to 
eviide man through a complicated world, and not too precise foruse. He 
had a stirring felicity in his style, an intimacy with masterpieces, an easy 
Altogether he was, at his 
The big outlines of his 


familiarity with the world’s best thought. 
height, the most brilliant talker we have known. 
thought were filled in with a rushing torrent of detail; his spirit was as 
entle as it was masterly; the hearer not only admired, 


VU 


receptive and 
but loved. So brave and encouraging was his nature that those who 
knew him, wounded by the loss, yet go forward as if his living example 


had a greater reality than his death. 
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. Sixty Miles Over Lake Erie in Seventy-Eight Minutes 
J ° . ° . : ° 
: Glen Curtiss, on August 31, made a flight from Euclid Beach Park, near Cleveland, to Cedar Point, without a stop. The average height maintained was between 
> 400 and 500 feet. Rainy weather delayed his return until September 1. His aeroplane is seen coming within sight of the crowd which is waiting on Euclid Beach 
th 
) 
HE wave of discussion started by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s speeches on the “New Nationalism” 
met an interesting and significant cross- 
ie current in President Taft’s Labor Day ad- 
7G dress at the National Conservation Congress in St. 
Paul. Mr. Taft rejoiced, he said, in inheriting his 
. predecessor’s policy, but he made it sufficiently plain 
ly that he was not a “New Nationalist.” The time had 
1. come, he said, “for a halt in general rhapsodies over 
S. Pd conservation, making the word mean every known 
. good in the world.” He did not believe that the Gov- 
y ernment should undertake to drain swamp lands be- 
J longing to State or private owners; he urged a leas 
py ing system for the Alaskan coal lands, and while he 
fis “would not force development at the expense of the 
ag present or future waste of resources,” he thought 
“ that the permanent disposition of the coal lands 
) could be safely settled in one session of Congress. 
He promised to submit schemes for both State and 
Federal control of water-power sites to Congress. 
) His attitude toward the withdrawals of land made 
Hh ; by his predecessor was that national resources should 
" not be tied up “for indefinite withholding from use 
and the remission to remote generations to decide 
ae \ what ought to be done with these means of promot- 
IS ing present general comfort and progress.” The 
a; keynote of Mr. Taft’s speech, in so far as it con- 
1e trasted with Mr. Roosevelt’s recent utterances, was: 
if “In these days there is a disposition to look too 
| much to the Federal Government for everything.” 
0 
h ¢. New York’s population, according to the new 
n census, is 4,766,833, an increase of 481,449 in Man- 
hattan and of 467,769 in Brooklyn. The total gain 
, in the Greater City’s population was 1,329,681. 
y 
st @. The strike of the New York cloakmakers for a 
)- closed shop and improved conditions, which had been 
{ fought since July 5, and had thrown out of work as 
ii many as 70,000 men and women at a time, was set- 
1€ | tled on September 2. The strikers won all of their 
m demands except that for a closed shop. They com- 
& ’ promised here on lines suggested by Louis D. Bran- 
y deis on a “preferential union shop,” in which union 
: wages and standards prevail, and union workers have 
, | the preference, “other things being equal.” 
@. Glenn Curtiss, on August 31, made what was tech- of 
f nically the longest over-water flight in an aeroplane bf 
by flying 6014 miles over Lake Erie, near Cleveland, 
y in 1 hour 18 minutes. 
Is 
e @. Official returns from Nebraska show that the 
, statement in Co.uier’s of September 3, that in the 
53 Republican primaries of August 16 Cady beat Al 
e drich as candidate for Governor, was wrong. The 
Vv figures are: Chester H. Aldrich, Progressive, 20,627 ; 
Ss Addison E. Cady, Standpatter, 15,616. 
is @ The New Theater, New York’s endowed play 
Ls Bs Gitahe Z house, on at least four nights of the coming season 
g will give special performances for the benefit of the 
Grahame-White at Boston residents of the Es + “ide, at which prices will Developing the Aeroplane for War 
10 . , ° as ‘ ae: 
| The English aviator who flew with Paulhan in the range from 10 cents cents, — The directors will Glenn Curtiss dropping balls down upon the miniature 
London-Manchester race, in his Blériot monoplane, confer with representative East Siders as to the best battleship in the bomb-throwing contest at Boston. 
at the Boston-Harvard aero meet on September 5 method for distributing the tickets. Grahame-White made the best score on September 5 
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Candidates entering the mouth of Amos, in search of the comet. 


T. R. and Ak-Sar-Ben 


GEVEN red devils took possession of Colo- 
nel Roosevelt and his party at the den 
of Ak-Sar-Ben in Omaha, on the night of 
September 2, and for an hour and a half kept 
them briskly entertained. One of the fea- 
tures of the evening was a mock trial in 
which Uncle Joe Cannon, Senator La Fol- 
lette, President Taft, and other public men 
were impersonated. Ak-Sar-Ben is an or- 
ganization of Omaha's business men for the 
purpose of advancing the city’s interests, yet 
it has taken on a carnival spirit and a ritual- 
istic form. Ak-Sar-Ben is Nebraska spelled 
backward; but, in Syriac, Ak signifies the 
head of the household; Sar, in Arabic, the 
household, and Ben, in Hebrew, brother—or, 
meaning as a whole, the King, the body 
of the knights, and a spirit of brotherhood 


The Grand Mystic of Ak-Sar- Ben. 

















The Fastest Boat in the American Navy 
The U. S. torpedo-boat destroyer ‘ Paulding,’ which made 32.8 knots at Bath, Me., September 2 


Colonel Roosevelt enjoying the proceedings of Ak-Sar-Ben at Omaha 


The Tokyo Floods 


ULLY a quarter of the area of Tokyo 

was inundated by floods from the Sumida 
River in the middle of August. The num- 
ber of sufferers in the city has been placed 
at 300,000, although half a million people 
altogether are thought to have been affected. 
The army and navy sent detachments of 
soldiers and a number of torpedo boats to 
the scene to fight the water's advance and 
give assistance to refugees. The rice and 
cereal crops were greatly damaged, and limited 
the food supply, while the danger of con- 
tagious disease heightened the seriousness of 
the situation. Outside of Tokyo four thou- 
sand villagers were reported to be without 
food, and hundreds of deaths have occurred. 
In Tochigi Prefecture alone, more than 
eighteen thousand houses were submerged 














In the Tokyo Floods — 


Moving household goods to safety on rafts and barges which were navigated through the streets of the submerged districts 























A Royal African Golfer 
Dandi Cwa, King of Uganda, on the golf links. The 
is fifteen years old, and 1s a member of 
Uganda lies on the equa- 


monarch 
the European Golf Club 
tor, and golf is played there throughout the year. H 























Sanya Street, one of the flooded thoroughfares of Tokyo 


King Dandi the hosts of Colonel 


Roosevelt during his visit to Uganda in December 


was one ol 


Soldiers repairing an embankment of the Sumida River 
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WELCOMES 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


























The arrival of the first Western Pacific passenger train at Oakland, California, on August 22, signifying the completion of the new railroad 





HE Western Pacific is the final link 

in the transcontinental railroad pro- 
jected by Jay Gould and carried to com- 
pletion by George Gould, and comprising 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, 
Missouri Pacific, Wabash, and Western 
Maryland—giving Eastern outlet at Balti- 
more—all either owned or leased by the 
Gould System. A great celebration, in 
which many thousands of people took 
part, greeted the first passenger train as it 
entered Oakland. The engine was bom- 
barded with flowers, and at one point was 
entirely stopped by a string of roses held 
by two young women across the track 
The line is 921 miles long. The work of 
construction was begun in September, 
1905, and was carried on actively from 
both ends. The rails were connected 
in November, 1909, and since that time 
freight trains have been in operation. The 
Western Pacific is one of the finest exam- 
ples of engineering construction in the 
world. The maximum grade at any point 
is | per cent, or 52 feet to the mile. It 
crosses the Sierras at an elevation of 5,712 





feet, approximately half a mile lower 








than the crossing of any other railroad 





across the Sierra Nevada 


HE first concrete bridge built by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is largely an 
experiment in the use of steel binder re- 
inforced concrete for railroad use. The 
bridge is in nine slabs or sections, and 
was built in one day. The concrete 
slabs were molded to exact size previously 
and placed in accessible positions along 
the tracks. When all was in readiness, 
two powerful cranes mounted on cars tore 
up one side of the bridge bodily — 
tracks, spans, and all — and carried them 
to the solid ground adjoining. Within 
thirty minutes the blocks on one side were 
placed and tracks laid. The other side 
was then treated likewise. Not a single 
train was delayed or thrown off schedule, 
notwithstanding that the bridge is on the 
main line of the Northern Central Division 
from Washington to Buffalo, and trains 
are very frequent. Experiments so far 
have shown that the swiftest express 
trains or the heaviest freight do not pro- 
duce even the slightest tremor of the con- 
struction. Many engineers, among w hom 
were several representatives of South 
American railroads, journeyed from 
distant points to witness the experiment 


























Among the ruins of Wallace, Idaho 


Half the town of Wallace, Idaho, was consumed by the forest fires on August 21. Across the ruins of the St 

Wallace may be seen to be left a skeleton The presses and machinery of the “ Times,’”’ the morning paper, are shown to 
Two lives were lost, and the damage to property has been estimated at a million dollars. On the day of the conflagration 
one thousand refugees from Wallace to Missoula, Montana. Photographs of the burning forests have been 


, the new O. R. and N. station at 
be a warped mass of wreckage. 
four special trains carried nearly 
secure on account of the heavy 


Clouds of smoke which hang over every section of the Northwestern timber States and extend to a distance of three hundred miles out into the Pacific Ocean 
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United States Infantry 
full equipment 





equipment devised by them. The 
result represents a reduction of some 
ten pounds in the weight to be 
borne by the foot-soldier, and gives 
the United States infantryman the 
lightest equipment borne by the 
foot troops of any civilized power 
in the world. 
consists of everything necessary for 
field service — arms, ammunition, 
rations, water, blanket, poncho, half 
shelter tent, and toilet articles. It 
is the heaviest load borne by the 
soldier, and weighs about forty-six 
pounds, inc luding the c lothing worn 
by the soldier. When wearing the 
fighting equipment the soldier 1s 
stripped to fighting essentials, 

weapons, ammunition, water, and 


The full equipment 


rations. He carries 220 rounds of 
ammunition — 100 in his cartridge 
belt and 120 in the bandoleer 
which are slung under his arms 


Launching at Castellamare of the battleship ‘Dante Alighieri,” the first of the dreadnoughts for the Italian navy 


'O STEM the rising sea power of her arch 
enemy Austria, Italy is building four 
“capital” ships, the “‘Dante Alighieri "” being 
the first one to leave the stocks. While not 
as large as the American dreadnoughts ( 19,000 
tons), this ship is reported to mount twelve 
12-inch guns. In the placing of the main 
battery the American method of all the turrets 
being on the center line has been adhered to 





New United States Infantry Equipment 


HE recent adoption by the United States 
War Department of the new infantry 
equipment is a measure of considerable military 
importance. The present equipment is the 
product of long evolution, and has been the 
source of complaint for years, both on account 
of its excessive weight and of the cumbersome 
method in which it is carried. The new out- 
fit is the result of the work of a Board of In- 
fantry Officers who have devoted a year and a 
half to exhaustive study and to tests of the 

















Gift to Commander Peary 


HEN Commander Robert E. Peary re- 
turned to America after his recent Euro- 

pean tour he brought back with him as a gift 
from the Royal Scottish Geographical Society a 
model of the type of vessel used by the ancient 
Arctic navigators— Henry Hudson, John Davis, 
William Baffin—in their ventures into the un- 
known north. It is made of silver and is an 
accurate reproduction of the old-time ships 





Cadets of the Australian Army 
PARTY of Australian Mounted Cadets, 


minus their mounts, is touring the United 
States and Canada, and has already visited 
New York, Washington, Buffalo, and Niagara 
Falls. This party left home in May last and 
has visited most of the chief cities in Southern 
Europe and England. The Australian Cadets 
are not boy scouts. The organization is wholly 
military. The Junior Cadets — 12 to 15 years 
old — are armed with a special small rifle 
weighing about six pounds, sighted up to 600 
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Australian cadets at present visiting America 





United States Infantry 
fighting equipment 


The Seniors l6to 18— 
use the regular service weapon. 
Both of these grades are taught to 
shoot as the particular aim of the 
organization. These boys receive 
a full military training, and have 
been found the best possible ma- 
terial as recruits for both rifle and 
cavalry arms of the militia. At 18 
the Cadets come under the Aus- 
tralian compulsory service (similar 
to the Swiss), which lasts eight 
years. By this system Australia 
estimates that in a few years more 
she will have an army of 80,000 
crack shots and an otherwise thor- 
oughlyefficient militia. Theuniform 
is a natty khaki, with a soft felt hat 
rolled up on the left side. The 
Cadets made a profound impression 
upon military men wherever they 
have been. They sail for home 
from Victoria, B. C., this month 
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The start and the winner of the 305-mile race for the Elgin National Trophy, for cars under 600 cubic inches 
displacement, won by Ralph Mulford, on August 27, in 4 hours, 52 1-2 minutes, averaging 62.8 miles an hour 


A view down the stretch, and a portion of the crowd during the National Road Race. The number of spectators along 
the course was estimated at from fifty to seventy-five thousand people. Of the thirteen entries only four finished the race 


Albert Livingstone, a close second and Mulford'’s only dangerous competitor in the National Road Race, on August 26 won the Illinois Trophy event for cars from 301 to 450 
cubic inches displacement, going 203 miles in 3 hours, 21 minutes and 8 seconds, making an average of 60.6 miles an hour. Five of the eight entries in this race finished 


The National Stock Chassis Races at Elgin, Illinois 
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HEYENNE’S 


has ceased to be Wyoming’s. It 


celebration 
belongs 

to the whole great West—leastwise, the 

whole great West proudly claims it. 
Cheyenne boasts of twenty thousand residents. On 
Roosevelt Day, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, 
and Nebraska sent thirty thousand more. “It’s a 
great day,” said a bystander on the curb, “I came 
all the way from Michigan to see it.” “I’ve got 
you beat by a thousand miles,” replied his neigh- 
Vermont.” The railroad yards 
The little capitol city 
Indians in 


Buckeroo re- 


Frontier Days 


bor, “I came from 
were blocked with specials 
of the Short Grass State was choked. 
war paint and feathers, 
galia, and cavalrymen galloped through the streets 


cowboys in 


in every direction, dodging the automobiles that 
insist on the right of way at all times and in all 
places, a curious panoramic picture of the span of 
fifty 

When the ex-President’s special came to rest on 
its siding in the early morning, the African hunter 


platform just in time to salute a 


years. 


appeared on the 
negro cavalry sergeant. 

“How do you do, Sergeant,” 
the Rough Riders, “Ninth or Tenth? 

“Ninth, sah,” came the prompt reply. 

“Were vou at San Juan?” asked the Colonel. 


said the Colonel of 


“Ves, sah.” was the brief military answer as the 
Sergeant rode away and the Colonel looked with 
admiration upon the departing soldier, who was 
one of those reported to have saved the Colonel 
and his Rough Riders from annihilation. It was 
these boys who few minutes later, under com 
mand of General Hovt, escorted the ex-President 
and his party to the reviewing stand. Here ith 
Governor Brooks and Senator Warren of Wy: 
ming and Senator Bor th Idaho, C\ lonel Rov sé 
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The New West Revives the Old 
West in a Great Open- Air Show 


By RICHARD LLOYD JONES 


velt reviewed the greatest Wild West parade of 
history. 
An army ot soldiers led off. When the colored 


troops of the Ninth and Tenth United States Cay- 
alry passed, the Colonel, fresh from reviewing the 
German army, exclaimed: “Good soldiers, every one 
of them!” Then came the Eleventh Infantry, white- 
gloved and immaculate, swinging along with the 
stride of veterans. “Bully!” snapped the Colonel. 
But the heart of Roosevelt found no expletives ade- 
quate when the Fourth Field Artillery, with its long 
string of mules carrying jack guns on their backs, 
came trotting up. “Those are the little fellows that 
do the business—my, what mountain work—fine body 
of men and business-like throughout. Best I’ve seen 
anywhere.” 

This small army in itself symbolized the conquest. 
For a moment, after the soldiers had passed by, 
there was a recess in the parade. Then from down 


Continued on page 






















































With Colonel Roosevelt at Cheyenne’s Wild-West Carnival 


Mrs. Goldie St 
of the day 
veterans. 

great daring and 


spirit. Joella 





refused 


Irwin, thirteen 
from her mount on the day before, 


to 


years 


withdraw 





-lair on the back of her bucking bronco, Red Sandie, was one of the most striking features 
Colonel Roosevelt met and shook hands with many of his old Western friends and Spanish war 
The cowgirls showed themselves to be remarkable horsewomen and took part in the races with 


sustained two hard falls 
the event 


old — who, although having 


from the half-mile cowgirl race — won 
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Need for Government Railroads 
to Harvest Alaska’s Riches 


By FREDERICK H. CHASE 


LASKA has a varied treasure waiting to be 
uncovered and borne out to the enrich- 
ment of its owners, the people. And the 
great, pressing need is railroad transpor- 

tation—it is imperative, if the Territory’s resources 
are to be conserved to the use of all alike, that the 
Government shall build the roads. 

If built with private capital, furnished by the 
large interests which are contending for the control 
of Alaska, they will not only tap and control the 
known cval areas, but at their northern terminals 
they will be waiting like a “hound in leash” to 
grab the coal that will be found in these unexplored 
regions. 

The Alaska Northern Railroad is headed toward 
the Matanuska coal fields. Its builders say they 
will push on to the Tanana Valley, but their ob- 
jective point is undoubtedly the coal fields. Fur- 
ther, it is the program for friends in Congress to 


“father” some sort of a bill that will award them 
the prize they are after, and another railroad will 
have bitten off another substantial chunk of our 
coal reserves. Worse; it will be in a strategic posi- 
tion to bite again as new coal areas are discovered 
in the unexplored country to the north. 

This is not a nightmare: see what has happened 
in the Pennsylvania coal fields. There practically 
are no private coal operators, for the railroads have 
refused to haul their coal and have gathered them 
in. True, there are laws that are supposed to pre- 
vent the ownership of coal lands by the carriers, 
but the railroads easily evade them. In counties 
such as Plymouth; Luzerne, and Lackawanna, the 
railroad coal owners are supreme—farms and city 
lots are sold on the understanding that title passes 
to the surface only. No uncertainty as to the 
intention of the private railroad builders in Alaska. 
And the building of Government lines is the only 
escape from monopoly. 

Rich is the Alaskan coal pri . According to the 
United States Geological Survey, eight million 
acres of coal lands have been discovered in Alaska, 
and further explorations will undoubtedly show 
much larger areas. Alfred H. Brooks, chief of the 
division of Alaska Mineral Resources, says that 
“one hundred and fifty thousand square miles of 
Alaskan territory, an area as great a " New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio com- 
bined, is yet practically an unknown land, a terra 
incognita, as far as its useful and precious min- 

At the Sources of Alaska’s Wealth erals are concerned.” Coal is known to exist in 
this little-explored region, and it is not impossible 
will add billions of tons to Alaska’s coal 


aT a aeeeb eee 


Back of the Controller Bay coal fields, which are very esscntial to future smelting operations, lies the great : 
Mount Wrangell copper district (in the upper photograph), upon which a considerable amount of development that it 
work has already been done. Tunnels at Reynolds, on Prince William Sound (second photograph), also reserves. 
Show the aggressive mining which is under way, when tide-water is within reach. In the Nome district (as Before former President Roosevelt withdrew 
the lower photograph shows), where pay dirt may be easily sluiced out, placer mining is carried on extensively Alaska coal lands from public entry, the plans of 
(Conciuded on page $6) 
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Pictures of woman’s latest eccentricity of costume, made by Collier photographers in the streets o 
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PART I 


EN vass, the mountains 
crumble to the plain, the 
sea dries: ... still God 
waits”—that’s as near as 
I can get it into English, 
the old proverb that shone 
in gold Greek letters up- 
on the east wall of the 
throne-room. 

“Still God waits.” 
Eh, Lord, how long, how 
long ¢ 
Ten years it is since a 
Russian boat put me 
aboard a Russian steamer and I watched the low green 
hills of Trebizond and the fortress high above them 
(no Golden Eagles floating in the breeze that day!) 
grow smaller and smaller astern until they were lost 
in a smudge of Russian smoke against the sunset sky. 
And I’m getting on for an old man, now. How 
long, Lord? How long? 
I have had a friend down for the week-end, 

Baron De Vries, a Belgian and a gentleman. He is 

one of the very few nowadays to 




















THREE PARTS 


REBIZOND 


By Justus Miles Forman 


took his candle and went to his room. Then I up 
here to my tower chamber. No sleep for me this 
night! JI have been stirred to my depths! 

“Memories. Memories.—Old sights before my eyes, 
old sounds in my ears.” The wind that sings round 
my tower corners here is a Black Sea wind. My win- 
dows look upon low green hills, upon the Daphnous 
harbor, upon crooked streets and a swarming bazaar. 

| hear bugles blow beneath me in the fortress. 

See how an old man can turn fool! I have put 
on my uniform and my orders and the gold collar 
of my office as Grand Domestikos—the highest office 
under the Emperor in the realm. 

I have taken out the imperial crown which | 
guard here for the boy, and the scepter and the 
sphere. I have laid them upon a table which stands 
against the wall, and over them hangs the large por- 
trait of Basil. 

“Basilios Basileus, 
Faithful Emperor of the Romans ; 
Emperor and Autocrat of all the East, 
Iberia and Perateva ; 
Grand-Comnenus.” 


The gold Greek letters wink in the candle-light, 





and strong and brave there beside Her—beside the 
lady whom no stumbling words of mine can ever 
hope to describe or picture or suggest to you. The 
loveliest lady, who lives and makes sweet the world 
about her—the bravest, the truest, the least with 
care of self. David and Irene stand together in my 
portrait, and between them the boy: Alexios Basileus, 
Faithful Emperor of the Romans; Emperor and 
Autocrat. of all the East, Iberia and Perateia; 
Grand-Comnenus. 

For him we live, we three—keep watch and ward, 
bide the time which is to come. 

Sut it is so long in coming, and I grow old! Old 
men can not wait very long. Only God can do that. 





“Men pass, 

The mountains crumble to the plain, 
The sea dries: . . still 

God waits.” 


I have to tell a tale of intrigue and of bloodshed, 
of cowardice and treachery in high place, of a 
woman’s love, the most. faithful that I know of in 
this world; of shipwreck and disaster. 

How shall I hark back across thirteen years and 

tell my tale? : am un- 





whom I can talk from an open 
heart, and to-night, over our din- 
ner, we talked of those last years 
of the Empire and of Basil’s 
death and of Her, and of the boy 
who is growing toward manhood 
now and biding the time. 

It seems De Vries had never 
known how it was that we Samp- 
sons—‘most English of all the 
English,” as he put it—became so 
intimately involved in the affairs 
of the Empire; and so I told him 
about our Byzantine ancestry 
how a David Sampson, then Grand 
Domestikos of the realm, had 
dared stand up before the face 
of the Emperor Joannes—(in 
1450 that must have been) and 
tell the unpalatable truth—how 
for that the family had been ban- 
ished, migrated to England and 
remained there ever since, until, 
after the close of the Crimean 
War, when boundaries and for- 
eign relations—independence it- 
self—were in the course of ad- 
justment, my Uncle George, a 
member of the international com- 
mission, was invited by Andron- 
ikos to remain in Trebizond, 
and remained there for the rest 
of his life. My going out to join 
him in seventy-eight, and young 
David’s—my nephew’s—coming to 
me in the nineties, De Vries knew 
about. Indeed, he had visited us 
a few years before the end. Per- 
haps you read his paper, “L’Em- 
pire de Trébizonde—Le Moyen 
Age Dans Nos Jours,” in the 
“Revue des Revues.” It was, | 
believe, translated into English 
and German and widely read. 

So we talked about the things 
that had been—the Empire that 








skilled and at a loss. 

Perhaps—it seems to me 
that, logically, it should 
begin on a certain May 
night when my nephew, 
David Sampson, a Captain 
in the Scholarioi (that 
body of picked native 
troops officered by the sons 
of the Empire’s great fam- 
ilies—“the Janissaries of 
the East,” De Vries called 
them, I remember), left 
his quarters in the middle 
fortress and, being off 
duty until the next morn- 
ing, set out, arm in arm 
with Fate, upon affairs of 
his own. 

It was between nine and 
ten o’clock, and, as is usual 
upon that coast, the wind 
was blowing up from th« 
sea, so that my nephew 
pulled his fong cloak 
round him and fastened 
it at the throat. Even 
P in May the Black Sea 
winds have an edge of 
sharpness. He went down 
through the narrow streets 
between barracks where 
soldiers were sleeping, and 
past sentinels who stood 
erect under lamps hung 
upon the house walls, and 
who saluted him as he 
swung by. He turned pres- 
ently to the right, went 
under the low arch of a 
guardhouse, and, from thi 
group of men 


B80 ; ccs 


standing 
there at ease, one cam 
forward to 
countersign. 
Young David smiled 
little grimly in the dark 
ness as he gave the word 
“God and Emperor Basil,’ 


demand the 








is no more—about those who 
made it and those who fought 
to keep it alive—about those 
who are dead (God rest their 


Aye, even the Kurdish 
woman’s), and about the few of us who yet live, keep 
biding the time 


souls! 


ing watch and ward over the boy 
that surely must come. 
How long, Lord? How long? 
We talked late into the night, but at last De Vries 


“* Memories. 


and over them sits Basil in his imperial robes, lax, 
with bent head. Beautiful like all his race, hesi- 
tant, cruel—a weakling. 

[ turn a little in my chair and another portrait 


faces me: young David, my nephew, stands straight 


Memories.—Old sights before my eyes, old sounds in 


my ears” for he thought the name 
went very strangely t 
gether. The officer of the guard may have thoug! 
so too, but he was quite grave about it, and, as tw 
of his men swung open the heavy wooden door 
the gate, he drew himself up stiffly and stood at 


tention while his superior passed out of the fortr 
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upon the bridge over the ravine which led to the 
eastern suburb. 

It seems that then my nephew walked slowly, for 
he was a little before his hour—as young men upon 
like errands are apt to be, and it seems that, half- 
way across, he paused and leaned for a few moments 
upon the waist-high parapet of the bridge. Before 
him, as he turned to look, the citadel lay black and 
grim and silent in the starlight—high-walled, im- 
pregnable. It had never in all its long history been 
taken by force, and by force it was never to be taken, 
even to the very end, only by treachery, for nature 
itself had made it so, that a few might hold it in- 
definitely against thousands. 

He looked to the upper works where behind 
gigantic walls the palace loomed inky black with 
far-seattered specks of yellow light, its battle- 
ments cut sharp against the sky. Somewhere 


within that gloomy mass sat Basil the Emperor— 
“Basil Red-Foot,” they called him, and that meant 
that he wore the scarlet boots of his office or that 
he waded in blood, as you chose to look at it. 
He certainly did both. 





OMEWHERE within that 
silent place he sat, cower- 
ing amid splendors, fear 
in his eyes, panic at his 
heart, and, for shivering 
terror, he prayed to God 
and to the Panagia Cryso- 
cephalos—the Virgin of 
the Golden Head—or, for 
shivering terror, he plotted 
murder upon murder of 
those whom he feared— 
death upon death of those 
whose power in the realm 

seemed to his half-crazed brain to threaten him. 

My nephew David, standing upon the bridge in 
the starlight, smote his hands together suddenly, 
and there burst from him words that I myself have 
uttered this night, albeit in another cause. 

“How long, oh Lord? How long?” eried my 
nephew David aloud in a very bitter voice. It was 
a ery which was upon every tongue in Trebizond 
during those black days. 

The high, singing tone of a watchman calling the 
hour came faintly from the citadel, and young 
David turned with a little sigh and went on across 
the bridge. At the outer end he had again to give 
the countersign as he passed under the gate of the 
guardhouse, but from there on his way was free. 
It led him up over the gentle rise of the hill upon 
which the east suburb is built, through very narrow 
and winding and gloomy streets, past shuttered win- 
dows and closed doorways. We were Oriental in 
the ancient city, and made no pretense of being any- 
thing else. We were simple and old-fashioned too. 
It seemed better so—you’ll remember De Vries’s 
“Moyen Age Dans Nos Jours.” Our streets were 
Eastern streets, but they were decently paved and 
decently clean. David walked dry-shod, even though 
he had no servant with a lantern to light him. 

He went quickly through the Jews’ quarter and 
through the street of the gold-beaters, where the 
roofs nearly met overhead and the way was a tunnel 
of inky gloom, and so, beyond a small church with 
cypresses set before it, came out into an open square 
where there was a small public garden hung with 
lanterns and thronged with people. There were iron 
tables placed among the shrubbery of the garden, 
and men sat about these in groups, chatting and 
drinking Greek wine. At some of the tables they 
were playing draughts or picquet. In an open space 
at one end of the garden a carpet had been laid, and 
a young Jewess was dancing there to the music of 
drums and reeds. 

My nephew paused a moment at the edge of the 
brightly lighted place, and hands of invitation were 
waved to him from two or three of the nearby tables, 
where brother officers of his sat talking. But he 
shook his head and presently went on his way up 
a nearby street. Three gentlemen who sat together 
in sober conversation, and who had tried to beckon 
him to join them, turned in their chairs to watch 
him go. The youngest of them laughed. 

“You saw the street he took? He’s going to 
Irene.” And another of the three laughed also. 
But old John Kasabites, a gray scarred man, a vet- 
eran of battles, the Lord of Tzanich, drew down his 








shaggy brows and was silent for a little while. 

“He goes there too much,” he said at last. “Too 
much. I am sorry to see it.” 

“Oh, well,” objected the youngest man, “who 


wouldn’t go there if he could? Irene is—Irene. 
There’s not her like anywhere, I should think. If 
there is, I’ve never seen it, and I have been to Paris. 

“Young blood—hard-working soidier—” he con- 
cluded vaguely. “Recreation—all that sort of 
thing.—Old story.” 

“T don’t object to recreation,” said John Kasa- 
bites, “but—David Sampson is not quite like you 
other young men. He’s serious. He is quite capa- 
ble of falling in love with the woman.” 
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“Of course he is!” said the other two together. 
“Who isn’t?” But the eldest man shook his head, 
frowning. 

“T mean seriously in love,” said he. “And that 
is quite another thing. Young men of David Samp- 
son’s kind love very hard, and, when they love where 
—where they can not marry, something unfortunate 

is sure to occur. Shipwreck of some kind.” The 
youngest man turned grave. 
*“And still,” said he, frowning out across the 
crowded garden to where the drums throbbed and 
the Jewish woman writhed in the lamplight, “still, 
I would give everything I own in this world to be 
David Sampson—to be going where he is going now. 
And so would almost every other man I know.” He 
struck his hand sharply upon the top of the little 
iron table, and his voice shook with a sudden bitter 
passion. 

“Have you seen her?” he cried. ‘Have you seen 
her eyes? I tell you I would give everything I own 
to be David Sampson this night, for then I should 
go down upon my knees and beg that woman to 
marry me if all Trebizond laughed me in the face 
for it.” 

Old John, the Lord of Tzanich, bent his gray head 
and was silent. Without the slightest doubt he dis- 
approved of that rash speech, and knew that only a 
foolish boy could utter it. But it may be also that 
he felt a little momentary pang of envy. Youth! 
Youth! 

But while these gentlemen discussed him and his 
errand, sitting about their iron table in the public 
garden, my nephew, David Sampson, went calmly 
on his way, through somewhat broader, lighter 
streets now, for he was come, into a better quarter 
of the city, and, at last, after a sharp turn down 
a lane, knocked at a small door in a wall—a garden 
wall, obviously, for above its high ‘top the slender 
column of a cypress rose black against the sky, like 
an upraised finger (old John Kasabites in a fanci- 
ful mood might have said a finger of warning), and 
a giant azalea, already in bud, drooped over the 
doorway, a leafy arm that would be a blaze of crim- 
son in a week’s time. 

A little grating opened in the wooden door and 
a lantern was held against it. My nephew gave his 
name, was recognized by the servant with the lan- 
tern, and the door swung open. So he went in 
along a narrow-flagged path, and, at the house door, 
another servant, black like the first and very gor- 
geously clad, took his cap and cloak and went before 
him up the short flight of stairs. 

He entered a room high-ceiled, very wide, for it 
reached almost from side to side of the house, but 
shallow from.front to back. It was Byzantine in 
fashion—most of the older houses in the city were 
—but plainer than usual. There were a few good 
mosaics about the doorway, and the floor was cov- 
ered with really magnificent rugs—Persian and 
Anatolian. Two or three of these, finer still (one, 
I remember, a Giordes prayer rug of the fifteenth 
century) hung upon the broad walls. The place was 
filled, I know, with a soft and gentle glow of light 
from a lamp and from great candles like the altar 
candles in St. Eugenios or the Panagia Theotocos, 
and the air was tinged with the very faintest breath 
of Syrian incense. 

It seems that upon young David’s entrance there 
the room was unoccupied, but the black servant who 
had admitted him went across it to one of the row 
of opposite windows that gave from a sort of plat- 
form raised a step, and called out into the darkness 
of the baleony beyond: 

“Kokona! Kokona!” 





VOICE answered from the 
gloom, and I know that 
quite suddenly upon that 
sound my nephew’s heart 
began to beat very fast, 
and I know that he felt 
the blood sweep up across 
his throat and face and 
tingle there. It was al- 
ways so with him when he 
saw her after a day’s ab- 
sence or heard her voice, 
and it is so to-day after 
thirteen years, and it will 
be so, I think, to that last far moment when his eyes 
are closed sO that he can no longer see, and his ears 
are dulled so that they hear no more, and heart and 
leaping blood are stilled forever. I, even I, an old 














man, long done with love’s tumults—even I could 
never look upon her unstirred. Could any man, I 
wonder ¢ 

Irene came into the window embrasure and stood 
there a moment, winking in the light which half 
blinded her. 

I suppose it is here, as she for the first time comes 
in the flesh before you, that I, who have set myself 
this unaccustomed task of tale-telling, should try to 
make you see her as she was. In a few swift, brief 
words I should picture her to you, give you one full 
glimpse of that sweetness and breathing splendor. 


Alas, I ean not! I have tried, believe me! I have 
here pages of dull written words. I read them over, 
and am full of disgust and despair. I shut my eyes 
and see her smiling there in the lamplight as young 
David saw her. As his heart quickened that loved 
her so well, so also does mine, for I loved her too. 
Should not love stir the tongue to eloquence? Tt 
can not stir mine out of its colorless stammerings. 





O I SHALL say only that 
she was tall and fair— 
seemed slender, but was 
not in reality, for she 
was full-throated, round- 
armed, deep-bosomed as 
Venus Anadyomene— 
looked upon you slowly 
and long from eyes with 
amber lights in them, eyes 
upturning a little at the 
outer ends, and that was 
the only mark of Georgian 

‘ blood that ever i found in 

Irene. She was as beautiful as the daylight—shall I 

leave it there?—as beautiful as night in summer 

when there are odors of flowers abroad in the gloom 

and stars and a velvet sky. She was as beautiful as 
men’s dreams. “As sweet as death,” said Basil of 
her once—but that was later when she was lovelier 
still, had come at last into her fullest bloom, knew 
herself. 

She bore enchantment with her where she went. 

Aye, even then, in that early day before her 
true fulfilment; though her mind knew not what 
it wanted—paused, uncertain and dazzled, before 
two choices; though her eyes saw not yet clearly; 
though her heart was a bud unopened. Even then 
she bore enchantment with her—a sorcery indé- 
seribable—the White Magic. 

So Irene stood for a moment in the window em- 
brasure, aceustoming her eyes to the light, and David 
has told me that she wore a gown of very thin silk, 
pale gold in color, made after the old Greek fashion, 
so that her arms and neck were bare. And she wore 
no jewels, but a gold fillet in her hair. My nephew 
seems to have gone to her without a word, knelt at 
Irene’s feet, and laid his hot face upon the two 
sweet hands she put out to him. 

She said his name in a low voice- 
testing murmur. 

“David! David!” 

She bent above him, smiling, and the man’s bowed 
head lay against her knees. 

“You mustn’t kneel to me, David!” she said. “It 
is not fit. But oh, David, David, how can I stop 
you?” 

“You can’t!” said he. He bent back his head, 
looking up to her, and I know that his hold upon 
her hands tightened a little fiercely, so that he hurt 
her, but he did not know that. 

“You can not stop my kneeling to you,” he said 
again. “If there were not other things that must 
be done, [ should spend my life here at your feet, 
Golden Head.” He ealled her Golden Head (‘‘Cryso- 
cephalos’”) in a sort of tender blasphemy, for the 
name was usually applied elsewhere. There was, 
and is, a great church in the city dedicated to 
the Panagia Crysocephalos; and Irene was always 
shocked by the blasphemy and always ended by 
laughing. 

“Oh, David, David!” she cried now, spreading one 
little hand across his lips. He kissed the fingers and 
took them again captive. And he said: 

“In a short time I think there will be no other 
things that must be done. And then—then—” 

Irene drew back from his hold and her eyes 
widened soberly. 

“You have done it, 
answered<s 

“Yes. I sent in my resignation to-day. They will 
act upon it this week, I suppose.” He rose to his 
feet and followed the woman across the room to a 
long low bench which was there, cushioned with 
Genoese velvet. Irene took a handful of almend- 
paste sweets from a nearby table—like most Eastern 
women, she devoured them more or less perpetually; 
[ dare say she still does it, and lives—and she made 
herself comfortable among the cushions. One foot 
disappeared in the process, and I suppose she sat on 
it. She looked very gravely up into my nephew's 
face. 

“Was it wise, David?” she asked. “Are you quite 
sure that it was wise?” And then, before he could 
answer, she threw out a hand to check him. 

“Listen! Answer me one thing. Tell me the 
simple, plain truth about one thing! Are you doing 
this—throwing away your career because of me 
alone? For if you are, I think I shall kill myself 
to-night with that poison I have in the little box. 
Tell me the truth!” 

“T will tell you the truth,” said my nephew, nod- 
ding down at her, and I believe he was as grave and 
as passionless as she just then. 

“Tt is not on your account alone,” he said. “I 
might do it even if there were no other reason— 
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A woman very tall and straight and young, stood upright between two cringing black servants and looked upon the Autocrat of the East with level, fearless eyes 


I think I should—but God knows there is reason 
enough quite apart from my love of you.” I think 
that his voice softened upon the words, and I think 
that the woman watching him caught her two hands 
up to her heart suddenly and her eyes were very 
tender. 

My nephew, who had been standing still, took a 
turn the room and back. His brows bent 
themselves into a frown and his lips drew tight. 

“T will not go on serving that murderer!” he said 
at last. “There’s the whole of it in a sentence. My 
chosen country 
to me and every drop of my blood is loyal to the 
Empire. My uncle who called me here knows that. 
But I Can not go on. | am not oversqueamish, but 
it is past all bearing. Do you know that in the past 
week seven or eight officers of the 
Scholarioi have been sent in? I’m not alone, you 
may be sure. I’ve talked to my uncle about it, and 
he won't try to k ep me. 
himself, L think.” 

And so I w: : as, in 


across 


the country of my ancestors is dear 


resignations of 


those dark 


He’s very nearly in despair 


days. 


There seemed to me to be no light ahead. 

“Within the past week?” Irene said. “It 
have been the murder of the Grand Duke 
then.” 

“T dare say,” said he. ‘Every one loved him.” 

“Before God!” he cried out passionately, “what is 
to be the end of it? Who is safe? Leka! Old 
Leka. of all men! Shot from ambush in the very 
outskirts of the city, just because that madman in 
the palace yonder is afraid of the Scholarioi. I ask 
you what will come next? He may at any moment 
choose to burn the city as Nero burnt Rome. Ah, 
I’m done with it all. I can not serve him. It’s too 
shameful.” 

“T think he is terribly afraid, David,” said 
woman. “I think he kills—if indeed he has 
behind all these ass: in a sort of frenzy 
of terror.” 

“T don’t know his motives,” said my nephew. “I 
look at the results.” But Irene nodded a grave head. 

“T think I am sorry for him,’ “THe is so 
Even the him 


will 
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the 
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issinations 


said she. 
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She would poison him to-night if she dared, and 
seize the throne to-morrow.” 
My nephew dropped down upon the cushioned 
seat and took Irene’s hands in his. 
“Let’s come to the point!” said he. “My resig- 
is in and they will either accept it or grant 
later on, be extended 


nation 
me a long leave, which can, 
still longer. That makes me free. And I am freer 
still, for I’ve talked with my uncle and he under- 
He won't try to keep me here. L can go 


stands. 
wherever | Vm 


to England—or wish to go. 


» sought the woman’s eyes: held them. 
“And you, my dear, with me.” 
She looked upon him long and gravely. At 
end of that long look: 
“David,” she asked, 
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N THE autumn of 

1876 a somewhat 

bashful, large- 

framed youth, not 
yet sixteen years of age, 
but already standing five 
feet eight inches in height 
and weighing one hundred 
and eighty pounds, pre- 
sented himself at the 
Highland Military Acad- 
emy, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

His uniform was sup- 
plied in a few days by the Academy tailor, and 
“Bud” Remington, as his associates came to call 
him, took his place in the awkward squad and 
began the task of mastering the elements of 
military science contained in Upton’s “Infantry 
Tactics.” 

Frederic Remington spent two full academic years 
at the Academy. As a student of books he was un- 


“Bud” Remington, Cadet 


doubtedly lazy, but he had not a drop of slowly’ 


moving blood when it came to carrying a musket on 
the parade ground. He was no sluggard, either, 
when it came to athletics or when there was any 
prospect of fun or frolic. In 
his school work he excelled, 
strange to say, in the very 
subject in which the average 
boy fails, namely, the clear 
expression of vigorous En- 
glish. 

Also, he’ had developed a 
passion for drawing pictures. 
He had not received any in- 
struction in art, but his 
sketches were marked by 
originality and freedom 
from copying, and he showed 
the same inclination to deal 
with the tough, the cowboy, 
the bronco, the Indian, and 
the soldier that he did in 
after life. 

Among Remington’s classmates in the Academy 
was Julian Wilder, from Augusta, Maine. Wilder 
could draw tolerably well himself and this brought 
the two boys together. One day Wilder received a 
letter from his home town, written by a boy ac- 
quaintance, Scott Turner. 

Turner had been studying art, and to show 
what he could do had decorated his letter with pen 
and ink sketches of soldiers and war scenes. On 
being shown the letter, Remington became wildly 
enthusiastic over it, and wrote at once to Scott 
Turner: 


“HiGHiaND Miuitary Acapemy, March 8, 1877. 
“Frrenp Scott—Having seen some of your draw- 
ings which you sent Wilder, I am desirous of open- 
ing a correspondence with you. I hope you will 
honor me with your sanction. I am the fortunate 
possessor of one of your drawings, entitled ‘Where 
is the Cap’t?? You draw splendidly, and I admire 
your mode of shading, which I can not get the ‘hang’ 
of. Your favorite subject is soldiers. So is mine; 
but, mind you, I do not pretend to compare my 
drawings with yours. I can draw almost as good as 
Wilder. If you will please to send me a sheet of 
pictures such as you sent Wilder, IT will do my best 
to draw a little cadet life at the Highland Military 

Academy. Yours truly, 
“F, S. Reminaton.” 


In this way a boyish correspondence began be- 
tween Remington and Turner which ran through 
a couple of years, and which ceased only when 
Remington left the Academy. The two never 
met, but the boy in Maine always treasured the 
letters he received from his cadet correspondent. 
Decorated as these letters are with sketches pic- 
turing life at the Military Academy in 1877-78, 
they afford a pleasing glimpse into the boyhood 
of him whom President Roosevelt was pleased to 
eall “the most typical American artist we have 
ever had.” 

In one of the first letters which Remington wrote 
to Turner he tells of himself in words that those 
who knew him in later life will recognize as having 
a real “Remington sound”: 
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By ORIN EDSON CROOKER 


“T don’t amount to anything in particular. I 
can spoil an immense amount of good grub at any 
‘time in the day. I am almost as bad as Wilder, 
who is acknowledged to be the ‘baddest? man in 
school in that line. I go a good many on muscle. 
My hair is short and stiff, and I am about five feet 
eight inches and weigh one hundred and eighty 
pounds. There is nothing poetical about me. I 
live in Ogdensburg, New York, on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. I went to school in Burlingtom Ver- 
mont, last year. I lived in Bloomington, Whinois, 
once in my life and never want to live thege any 
more. I am well instructed in Upton’s ‘Iifantry 
Tactics,’ and have just come off from an hou drill. 

“Wilder and myself have 
been under arrest for the 
last few days. We marched 
in the armory—I with the 
saber that David killed Go- 
liath with and Wilder with 
an old rusty musket. I 
don’t swear much, although 
it is my weak point, and I 





Signor Barandani in California 


have to look my letters over carefully to see if there 
is any cussing in them. I never smoke—only when 
[I can get treated—and I never condescend to the 
friendly offer of ‘Take something, old hoss? ” 

At another time, when Remington: sent Turner 
his photograph, he wrote in the following charac- 
teristic fashion: 

“Hearing you wanted a picture of me, I send you 
this ‘misfortune.’ I don’t see what you want of such 
a looking thing as this. You probably would not 
have wanted it if you had known what it was going 
to look like. You can burn it up, but don’t throw 
it into the back vard or it may scare some wander- 
ing hen to death, and if perchance a small boy 
should find it he would exhibit it for two cents a 
look as the Grand Duke Alexis or ‘A What Is It!’ 
There is nothing about that picture which shows me 
off to advantage. They all say I am handsome. (I 
don’t think so.) But you wouldn’t get that idea 
from that photo. No! And in fact I never had a 
picture taken hich showed my fine points. Be- 
sides, it costs like sin for me to have my ‘fiz’ got in- 
side of a camera, as they have to put a coal sieve in 
front of the box to keep it from cracking the glass.” 








A Page from the Boyhood 
of FREDERIC REMINGTON 


Some of the Earliest Conceptions of the 


Painter of Adventure 


At another time, when sending a letter liberally 
decorated with silhouette sketches, Remington 
wrote: 

“I hope you will excuse the blots I got on the 
upper end of this sheet. They don’t mean anything 
in particular; but I wish you would make some sim- 
ilar ones on your return letter. Draw me a good 
picture, only one, and I'll be your slave forever, 
Give us a battle between the Russians and Turks 
or Indians and soldiers.” 

Even thus early in his life Remington’s artistic 
nature cried out for action. He never relished 
studies in still life, nor would he ever draw a ship 
or a woman, subjects of which there is no trace even 
in his boyhood sketches. “I never painted but one 
woman,” he said once, “and I washed her out of 
the picture.” Turner often sent him sketches of 
men and women in evening dress. His 
comments showed his dislike of both. 
“Don’t send me any more women or 
any more dudes,” he wrote. “Send me 
Indians, cowboys, villains, or toughs. 
These are what I want.” 

Vital, aggressive, and full of good 
humor, Remington won the lasting 
friendship of every cadet at the Acad- 
emy as well as the good-will of his 
instructors. “I should always have 
remembered Remington,” says Wilder, 
“without his rising to fame, for a little 
wrestling match in which we once in- 
dulged resulted in my receiving a 
broken shoulder-blade, a broken collar- 
bone, and a dislocation of the arm.” 

From the Highland Military Acad- 
emy Remington went to the Yale Art 
School. Here, however, he was more 
distinguished for his prowess in foot- 
ball than for his work in art, enjoy- 
ing the distinction of being picked on 
Walter Camp’s original “eleven” when 
Camp first began to make the football 
game known to the college world. 
Later he obtained an office position in 
Albany. Some thought 
of “the poor cuss who 
had to make his living 
keeping books” must 
have lingered with him, 
for after a few months 
he surprised his asso- 
ciates in the office by 
putting on his coat and 
announcing that he was 
going to quit. 

His father dying 
about this time, he took 
his share of the estate 
and went West, where 
he met and mingled 
with the soldiers, cow- 
boys, Indians, and 
toughs who had peopled 
his boyhood dreams. Here “Bud” Remington devel- 
oped into Frederic Remington. He learned to know 
the horse where horses were horses, and not mere 
four-footed beasts of burden. He saw, and put on 
canvas, the spirited scenes of the West before they 
had entirely passed. He was none too soon, for in 
1894 he himself admitted that “the West was all 
played out in its romantic aspects.” It has been said 
of him since his death that he was one of those who 
have been “formed by their experience in life.” True 
enough perhaps. But back of this life experience in 
Frederic Remington’s case were the yearnings and 
longings even in his boyhood to picture the very char- 
acters and scenes which afterward brought him fame. 
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Sugar time in Maine 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


Old Bill, and Others Like Him 

NE of the marks of the intellectual virility of Kansas is the 

fact that the country newspapers in the smaller cities and 

towns of that State have more editorial vitality than else- 

where. Whether this is the cause or the effect of the Insur- 

gent spirit of the people is an idle discussion; the fact is there are 
scores of little papers in Kansas with very positive and striking indi- 
vidualities. One of these is the Osborne ** Farmer,’’ for which Bert 
Walker writes. Mr. Walker wrote the following paragraphs, entitled 
‘The Passing of Old Bill,” 
fits a great many other members from every part of the country: 


to deseribe his local Congressman; but it 


“So Old Bill couldn’t come back. But it is a story in which there is not pathos 
and needs to be no pity. The passing of Old Bill is of local interest in every pre- 
cinct in the Sixth Congressional District, for Bill has been in every one of them 
many times and has shaken hands, kissed the babies, swung the big mallet at 
the striking machine, and talked ‘hoss’ and the price of cattle and hogs. A pic- 
turesque character was Old Bill... . The cut of his celluloid collar never changed 
and his culls made sweet musie in our ears as he shook hands up one side of the 
street and down the other. Bill floated on to the scene when good times emerged 
from the eave of gloom, and he stayed with us twelve vears, but he never changed. 
He is a rare relic of the old order, and it appears that “The Old Order Changeth.’ 
For years and years Old Bill didn’t have to have any particular platform to stand 
on. He wore the brand of the Republican Party faithfully, and jollied and joked 
and shook hands and swung at the striking machines. The cornucopia of pros 
perity had turned upside down and its blessings flowed out over the farms of the 
Sixth District: the Republican Party got the credit for it and Old Bill harvested 
the votes. 

“Old Bill’s twelve years at Washington have not been in vain. 
many pensions, made and unmade a lot of postmasters, and dotted the country with 


He got a good 


small irrigation plants. It is also pleasing to note that with all that has been said 
about Old Bill, there has never been a suspicion against his good name. He has 
been morally clean, no corrupt dollars ever stuck to his fingers, and the men who 
have voted for him out here in the Sixth need never blush with shame for the 
For ten years Old Bill floated with the breezes and always landed in 
the harbor. When the day came for him to do battle with the storm, his sails 
ripped and his anchor wouldn't eatch, his lights went out, and his ship landed at 
the bottom. 

“For Old Bill was a Bourbon. 
form: but try as he would, the old things would show through—always unchanged. 


doing. . 


He wrapped his toga of purple about his bulky 


He returned home after his sixth pilgrimage to the temple on the Potomac to 
make his final stand. To his everlasting credit be it said that when the hour came 
He was bold and uncompromising—for the first time. But he 


So he went down into the dust, the 


he did not flinch. 
hadn’t changed a bit, and the people had. 
same Old Bill all these twelve vears have known him. He never forgot and he 
never learned. 

“But Old Bill knew he was the Jeffries of the Sixth. 
ing to his friends, but down in his heart he knew he couldn't ‘eome baek.” ... He 


He may have said noth- 


spent a few moments in each town and shook a few hands, and then sped on. The 
strong papers of the distriet that had, in the years gone by, fought his battles 
tooth and toenail, failed to respond. They watched him disappear over the hill 
and remained silent... . His old lieutenants failed to cheer him on. They, too, 
saw the handwriting on the wall; and many of them sought a harbor from the 
storm, which will never redound to their credit. So this is the end of Old Bill.” 

‘Old Bill,’’ in this ease, is William Augustus Reeder, who repre- 
sents a big district of twenty-two counties in the western part of 
Two years ago, when he was asking for reelection, he told 
Probably he did not regard it as 


Kansas. 
the voters he was against Cannon. 
a weighty promise, just a campaign conventionality; undoubtedly he 
underestimated the strength and earnestness of the anti-Cannon 
movement. When the fight on the rules was under way, and Cannon 
was ¢lose to defeat, Old Bill thought the foundations of the world 
were shaking. He made an impassioned appeal to the Insurgents to 
come back to the sanctified fold, not ‘‘ to join hands with the enemies 
of Republicanism, to strike down the grand old party of Lincoln, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft.’ He was terribly in earnest and 
was shocked by the levity of the House, which caused his speech in 
the Record to be punctuated with ‘+ laughter’? and “ renewed laugh- 
ter.’ Old Bill typifies a large part of the rank and file of the Repub- 
lican majority in Congress; personally honest, they are unconscious 
pawns in the hands of Cannon and his little oligarehy. Cannon is 
good to them; he gives them plenty of post-offices and patronage ; 
in return they vote as he tells them—and Cannon delivers to the big 
A good many men like Old Bill will disappear from public 
life before the movement now dominant in American polities has run 
Its course. 


Interests, 


One Minnesota Case 
\LARENCE B. MILLER of Duluth, who represents several coun- 
( ties of northeastern Minnesota, is meeting the characteristic fate 
of the wobbler. Two years ago, when he first ran for Congress, 
Miller called himself ‘ the voice of the people,” 
hundred stumps that he 


and promised on a 
would oppose Cannon and all his works. 


3ut Miller had not been in Washington a week when the rules fight 
began, and on every one of the several roll-calls in that contest he 
voted with Cannon. One of his home papers, the Duluth ‘‘ Evening 
Herald,’’ said at the time: ‘+ It is impossible for any man to more 
thoroughly repudiate reform, root and branch, than did Mr. Miller 
by his complete and unequivocal alinement with the Standpatters.’’ 
(More papers ought to be as alert as this Duluth one in keeping their 
readers informed as to how their Congressman votes.) Soon Miller 
began to hear from home; also the Insurgent movement gained 
strength and began to look like a winner. Then Miller climbed 
aboard the band-wagon; in the latter months of his term in Washing- 
ton he voted with the Insurgents, and wrote home to his constituents, 
as campaign material, that Unele Joe did not speak to him when he 
passed him on the street. Next Tuesday Miller comes before the 
Republicans of his district for renomination. THis opponent is 
Alexander G. MeKnight, who is described by the Duluth ‘‘ News- 
Tribune’? as intelligent, sensible, and 

more dependable Tnsurgent than Miller. 


aggressive; he would be a 


Idaho, Too 

¥ WAS an anomaly that Idaho should have been represented in 

Congress by such a Standpatter as Thomas R. Hamer of St. 
Anthony. Two years ago, before Hamer was elected, he made 
promises to oppose Cannon, but repudiated them when he got to 
Washington, and was a consistent Cannon man. At the recent 
Republican primaries he himself was repudiated, and his opponent 
swept the State on an Insurgent platform. Of Idaho’s two Senators, 
Borah is an Insurgent; the other, Heyburn, is a Standpatter, with 
the usual Standpatter intellectual characteristics exaggerated to a 
degree that makes him an object of humor in the Senate. An Idaho 
editor writes: ‘*‘Don’t waste any powder on Heyburn; his term lasts 
four more years anyhow; after that, you won’t need to mention him.” 
Idaho will in due time stand where the character of its population 
entitles it, with the other Western States which are unqualifiedly 
Insurgent. 

An Important Item of News 

FUNHIS letter was sent to COLLIER’S by a man in Atlanta; what it 
| contains is of more than local interest; careful students of con- 
temporary politics will do well to give it more than passing attention 
and watch for further developments: 

“Perhaps some interpretation of the recent election in Georgia may be inter- 
esting. Its greatest significance lies in its being the first real contest between tio 
well-defined parties, and on issues, rather than personalities, that has occurred in 
the State in forty years. 
as the winning candidate emphasized in all his speeches, it was really a contest 


To be sure, it was nominally a ‘Democratie primary,’ but, 


between the ‘Progressives’ and the ‘Reactionaries,’ and these parties were quite as 
opposed in tendencies as the Insurgents and Standpatters of the former Republican 
Party. (Mr. Smith also paid compliments to the ‘splendid Insurgents.’ and said 
that he and they were both fighting for the same things.) ” 


When the Standpat 
Insurgents are Democrats; 


Republicans get very angry they say the 
careful observers know, however, that 
there is very much more in common between the Standpatters and the 


regular Democrats than between the Insurgents and the regular 


Democrats. Nevertheless, it has been clear there are many indi- 
viduals among the Democrats who share the body of principles which 
goes by the name Insurgent. The only difference has been that the 
Insurgents in the Republican Party have found leaders and organiza- 
tion; this letter seems to indicate that the Insurgents in the Demo- 


eratic Party have made a beginning. The Atlanta man continues: 
“There is more than State importance in the result; the ‘Progressives’ in the 
same election retired two ‘Cannon Democrats, Livingston and Howard, while a 
third representative, Mr. Hardwick, whose record in Congress was straight, was 
renominated in spite of the bitter opposition, on personal grounds, of Tom Watson. 
“There is even more importance in the fact that this victory is only a part of 
the national awakening. Combined with the ‘Progressive Democracy,’ who have 
been victorious in Tennessee, Florida, and elsewhere, they make a powerful ally 
waiting for the Insurgents, if ever they break finally with their old party. And 
also change their name, for Republican in the South is still a name far from 
Let us hope the new old party, following the example of the new Whigs 
And the best name is ‘National 


attractive. 
and new Republicans, will again change its name. 
ist’; for they are working for the good of the whole people, and believe that this 


ean best be secured through the national Government.” 

That will take care of itself. 
‘* Tnsurgent,’’? with 
A new 


Don’t 
Colonel ROOSEVELT prefers 
its slight martial flavor, is clearly more to the popular taste. 


worry about the name. 
da Progressive,’’ but 


alinement and a real division of parties along logical grounds is the 
important thing, and it seems to be coming fast. 
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URS is an organization of specialist- 
tailors commanded by a specialist of 
specialists. No individual tailor can create 
clothes level with “*Kahn-Tatlored-Clothes’ unless 
he is a genius—no one tailor can conceivably unite within 
himself the separate abilities of dozens of tailors. 


Ready-Mades Cost As Much 


Many a man would rather have clothes made to his personal 
measure and taste but turns in despair to ready-mades, because of his 
local tailor’s inability and inexperience. Who can blame him? A 
good ready-made is preferable to a mediocre custom-made. And—a 
really good ready-made costs as much as a good custom-made. But, 
hold fast to this thought—the man regardful of the niceties of dress, 
the man who seeks to have his dress accentuate his refinement and 
express HIM, as unmistakably as does his voice or handwriting, has 
his clothes tailored to fit his inches and curves. The best-dressed 
men the world over always have—always will. 


Cut These Clothes Open! 


ES, put the knife into “Kahn-Tailored-Clothes.” What 
will you find? Fabrics that are pure wool and. sure 
wool. Linings that are pure mohair. Out-of-the- 
ordinary patterns. Cloth that is shrunk by the good 
old-fashioned Cold Water Process till ”o shrink is left 

in it. Canvases and edge tapes that are shrunk like the cloth. 

Needlework that is as fine de/ow as it is on top. Care at the core. 

Skill that it took swenty-five years to perfect. The work of specialist- 

tailors, who put their heart into their art and their conscience into their 

craft. A garment cannot possibly be better than its fabric. That is why 
we areso scrupulous in making sure that the materials picked for “Kahn- 

Tailored-Clothes” will “cut right”—‘shape right’’—“drape right.” 











Visit Our Representative ! 


O to-day to the “crack”’ tailor in your town—the authorized 
representative of “Kahn-Tailored-Clothes.” You will find 
him unusually well-informed, because only merchants of calibre 
and character are chosen to act for us. You will find him not 
merely a “measurer” but a practical tailoring man who can 
advise, as well as supervise. Our representative takes your 





measurements, rendering ‘assurance doubly sure’’ by measuring 
you /wice to avoid the semblance of an error. 
He sends your order to our Tailoring Shops, 
—the finest in America—where the garments 
—pure wool and sure wool—are made by 
picked tailors—masters of their craft. Prices— 
Y pee 

> $20 to $46. 

ay | 

This is the sign of 
our Representatiz 


in your town, 
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T isn’t only the c/oth that makes good 


tailoring different from mediocre tailoring. 
Expression in the garment is the one thing and the 
whole thing. ‘‘Kahn-Tailored-Clothes’” are tailored with 
city bred distinction, yet they cost you but $20 to $45. You 
do not care to pay more—you should not dare to pay fess. 





Expression Is Everything 


What the good-form tailor calls “expression” in a garment cannot 
be cut and sewed into it in a “wholesale” way—cannot be “factory- 
made’’—cannot be instilled “by the dozen.”” Expression in clothes 
must be born of the specific requirements of each individual. It must 
be bred of a separate study of his particular physique, stature and 
characteristics. This is the reason that ready-mades, however skil- 
fully turned out, are built mechanically—shaped stiffly —lack the vital 
spark of expression. ‘‘Kahn-Tailored-Clothes” are not made by artisans 
ina “clothing market,” but are tailored by artists in the city where the 
skill of the custom tailor is the heritage of generations “at the bench.” 


The Binding KAHN Guarantee. 
EK GUARANTEE that every style in “Kahn-Tailored- 


Clothes” interprets the most advanced fashion in color, 

cut and cloth.— We _ guarantee that every fabric used in 

“‘Kahn-Tailored-Clothes” is pure wool and sure wool.— 
We guarantee that only pure mohair linings are used in “Kafn- 
Tailored-Clothes.’—We guarantee that the coat-fronts and pockets in 
“Kahn-Tailored-Clothes” will never sag.—We guarantee to replace 
without charge any lining in “Kahn-Tailored-Clothes” that fails to 
give proper service. — We guarantee the shapeliness of ‘Kahn- 
Tailored-Clothes” to the last day of use.—We guarantee that “Kahn- 
Tailored-Clothes” will render enduring wear and lasting satisfaction.— 
We stand on and back of our guaranty without quibble or question, 
both as gentlemen and business men. 


To Every Man Everywhere Heedful of 


His Appearance! 
Pp fi 
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F you do not know the authorized representative of ‘*Kahn-T'ailored- Clhthes’’? in your 


town write us for his name and for Edition No. 9, ‘*The Drift of Fashion,’’ con- \ 
taining good-form guide and life sketches of the newest London and New York modes. A 
To Tailors, Clothiers and Haberdashers & 


Keen for Prestige! (/ 


HY not put the highest-class custom tailoring line 4efore 
your customers and put competition dehind you? By 






becoming the authorized representative of ‘* Kahn-Tailored- a, 
Chthes,’’ you can hold the dest custom trade of your com- f, 
munity wi ns ewe of your rag Our Information Book, we 
sent on request, has a deep dollar-and-cents interest for you. < 
\S 
C 
SG 
This rh) the sion of 5 
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our Representative < 
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A Triumph of Transmission 


Adjustable beveled gear, directly connected with our new 
shaft drive, without chain or gear reductions between 
motor and shaft, requiring the fewest possible parts 


Other important changes and additions 
make the 1911 DETROIT line more 
complete than ever. You have your 
choice of 16 models, including the 
following : 


These essentials to a mechanically perfect 
direct drive, hitherto lacking in any 
electrics, have been invented and _ per- 
fected for the DETROIT. 

Power is transmitted direct to a beveled 
gear in the rear axle. "A 

Heretofore common practice has necessi- 
tated an extra reduction from motor to 
shaft through chains or a set of gears, 


four-passenger victoria; a victoria 
model, with long front hood, and rum- 
ble seat in rear; an underslung roadster, 
built on rakish, racy lines, with 96 inch 


bearings and countershafts. wheel base and equipped with pneu- 
In eliminating this reduction we have: matic tires only. 
1. Provided a periectly noiseless motor 


1 Except the roadster all models may be 
and gears. 


equipped with chain or shaft drive; 

2. Effected practically instantaneous trans- peumiiie ae Motz cushion tires, 
mission with the least loss of efficiency. ; : ; 
3. Constructed a beveled gear so accessi- We strongly urge the equipment of 


EDISON batteries for greater mileage 


ble and so simple that any owner may . . 
and perfect service. 


make necessary adjustments without 
expert assistance. 
4. Eliminated several extra parts. 


ANDERSON CARRIAGE CO., Dept. ~ DETROIT, MICH. 


For details of new models ask our local 


dealer; or write 

















Model *'M,’’ four- passenger 
Brougham, measures 54 inches 
from extreme of rear to extreme 
of front seat, or 9 inches longer 
than our Brough: am model of 
1910. Rear seat, 46 inches wide, 
20 deep; front seat, 41 
wide, 18 deep. It has an 
84-inch wheel base. The 
front corner panels and 
the hoods are of 
% * . aluminum to 
ones — decrease 
F weight and 
prevent 
“checking.” 








You can have, for the asking, 
book illustrating our ultra- 
smart Fall-Winter fashions 
for young men; together with 
name of your local store 
where the Mayer-Cincinnati 
tailoring line awaits your in- 
spection. Suit or overcoat, 


made to measure, $17.50 
upward. Every fabric all-wool. 
Every feature of workmanship 
unqualifiedly guaranteed. 
Address Dept. ‘‘C”’ 


Clarence Mayer&Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Continued from page 20 


The Play on the Plains 


| the street came the warble and whoop that 
| forty years ago sent a chill of fear down 
| the ‘back of the seout or rancher who was 
facing a soldier’s fortune in his labors of 


building the West. ‘“Wah—wah—wah— 
wah, yahoo!” and through a cloud of dust 


subdued and eon- 
Imitators 
ponies 


dashed remnant of a 
quered race. They were actors. 
of their ancestors. They rode their 


in mock imitation of the freedom their 
fathers knew. ‘They rode naked, they rode 
with gaudy, feathery display, they rode 
painted in grotesque imagery. But they 


rode without the spirit of their fathers. 

A team of buffalo, broken to harness, fol- 
lowed as a further symbol of the white 
man’s conquest. Then clattered by the re- 
mains of the old Cheyenne-Deadwood stage. 
When all this had been driven to the side 
streets, when the parade thoroughfare was 
clear, there was a vaquero cry from down 
the street: “Whez Effie!” and “Ya-ho!— 
Whow, whow—Ya-ho—Teddy!” and the 
sons and daughters of the men and horses 
who made the West came charging by. 
| It was a great day for Teddy and the West 
| made it Teddy’s Day. For the invitation to 
take part in Cheyenne’s Frontier Day was 
the first invitation accepted by the states- 
man-hunter when he emerged from Africa’s 
wilderness. Above everything, he wanted 
to celebrate “The Winning of the West.” 
He is at home on the short grass and the 
short grass people are at home with him. 


They made their big Frontier Day his day 
-without his ave or no. They took no 
secret methods to launch his Presidential 


“Teddy 


hoom—the town was papered with: 

our choice for 1912.” 
Bullet Sketches 

ie parade was merely a modest little 

introduction to the great show that fol 

lowed in the afternoon, and which brought 

the many thousands of visitors into Chey- 

enne, On its high plateau lands, Cheyenne 


has created a park, which has been dedi- 
cated to the commemoration of the fron- 
tier. A mile and a half to the south of 
this park rises the gilded dome of the 
modest State house of an aspiring com- 
monwealth. A mile and a half to the west 


stands the superbly equipped military post, 
Fort Russell, and on the distant lorizon 
stretches the saw-toothed ridge of the first 
range of the Rockies. To the north there 
reaches an unbroken expanse of rolling, 
short grass pastures, and to the east lies 
a horizon as level as the sea, marking 
Nebraska’s prairie flats, whence flows the 
shallow, lazy Platte. In this stimulating 
environment the Roosevelt celebration of 
the Winning of the West took place. Be- 
fore the hero of the Rough Riders had 
reached the grounds, Captain Hardy, the 
erack marksman of the world, was shoot- 
ing portraits of Teddy on well-stretched 
bits of canvas, to the edification of the 
thirty thousand spectators who overcrowded 
the bleachers and grand stand. 

Hardy had seareely finished his stunts 
when a speeding automobile, coming down 
the track, caught the eye of the crowd, 
and one vast chorus of “Teddy!” floated 
eastward aeross the plain. 

The speaker's stand, erected across the 
track, appeared to be long a distance 
from the doings to suit the Colonel, so 
the husky cow-punchers picked up the 
stand and placed it on the near side of 
the track at a spot that quite suited Mr. 


too 


Roosevelt’s pleasure. They would as will- 
ingly have tried to move the State for 
him had he asked it. From this stand he 


made his forty-five minute address. 


Biting the Bull’s Ear 


| greg te at one 

noon, the program 
pleted when, at seven in the 
nel Roosevelt and his party 
to leave to meet their dinner 
at the State’s executive mansion, 
crowd dispersed through a sense 
indulgence and satisfied weariness. In the 
six hours many of Remington’s pictures 
were done in the open. A mountain bat 
tery brought into play, there were 
cavalry charges and counter-charges, in 
fantry sham battles, high 
cavalry horses, Roman 
riders, a spectacular galloping parade of 
fifteen hundred cowboys and cowgirls, 


o’clock in the after 
not vet com- 
evening, Colo- 
were obliged 
engagement 
and the 
of over 


Was 


was 


work of 
eavalry 


school 


races of 


races 





between such modernized Indian chiefs as 
Fills the Waste Basket and Little Bat, 
and squaw races between such ladies of 
note as Twisted Ear, Mrs. Sleeps With, 
and Mrs. Pin Head. There were cowgirl 
races and cowboy potato races, consola 
tion cow pony races, one-mile hurdle races 
by cavalrymen, Indian war dances by full 
blooded Sioux and Shoshone Indians, and 
mule races, 

Buffalo Vernon successfully accomplished 
| the cute trick of bulldogging a steer, which 


consists of the pleasant little act of trans- 
ferring yourself from the back of a gal- 


loping horse to the back of a galloping 
steer, holding to the horns of the brute 
while you get his ear between your teeth 
and bite sufficiently hard to amoy him to 
a standstill. If there is much that the 
East may learn of strong, virile manhood 
from the cow-puncher of the West, as Colone] 
Roosevelt has repeatedly pointed out, here 
is a unique short course suggestion for 
Harvard. And if the well-groomed mai 
of Bryn Mawr and Smith could see 
Goldie St. Clair ride her bucking horse, 
Red Sandie, they would have some better 
understanding than perhaps they now have 
of what the Cheyenneites regard as the 
real thing in femininity. 


ls 


Mrs, 


Old Stories Revived 


I besten oe ANS of the frontier tel] many 

remarkable stories of adventure, of the 
pony express riders who blazed the westward 
ae for settlement. Among these there is 
no story more thoroughly typical, though 
there may be other stories more remark- 
able, than that of a young rider who was 
assigned to the important ‘task of carrying 
over his division a large sum of money. 
In that mysterious manner known only to 
the frontier life, the news of this v; aluable 


message spread abroad. The rider, realiz- 
ing the danger of his trust, fastened this 
money to the under side of his saddle 


blanket, and consigned in its stead heavily 
padded envelopes in the saddle-bags. Car- 
rving his revolver ready for instant use, 
this rider raced in the face of certain dan- 
ger. In a lonesome spot in a valley, in 
spite of his nerve and expectations, he 
was startled by being confronted by two 
men who sprang from out of shrubs to 
salute him with the words: “Hold! Hands 
up, Pony Express Bill, for we knew yer, 
my boy, and what ye’re earr’in’.” 

“T carry the express: and it’s hanging 
for you two if you interfere with me,” was 
the plucky response. 

“Ah, we don’t want you, Billy, 
yer force us to call in yer checks; 
what ver carry we want.” 

“It won't do you any 
pouch, for there isn’t anything 
in it.” 

“We are to be the 
throw 


What 


unless 
but it’s 


good to get the 
valuable 


that, so 
bullet 


judges of 
us the valuables or catch a 
shall it be, Billy?” 


Riding the Terrors 


Rees rider was covered. “Mark my 
word, men, you'll hang for this,” he 
said as he unfastened the pouches. “If 
you will have them, take them,” he cried. 
With this he hurled the pouches at the 
head of one of the men, who quickly 
dodged and turned to pick them up. In- 
stantly the rider fired upon the other with 
his revolver in his left hand. The bullet 
shattered the man’s arm; driving the spurs 
into the flank of his mare, the express 
rider drove directly over the man who was 
stooping to pick up the pouches. The 
fallen man, though hurt by the trample of 
the horse, scrambled to his feet as soon 
as he could, picked up his rifle and fired 
after the retreating youth. On that re- 
markable ride this rider made three hun- 
dred and twenty-four miles without sleep. 
stopping only for his meals. For saving 
the valuable express he was highly compli- 
mented, and for this and other deeds of its 
kind he was later highly honored. When 
the Union Pacifie Railroad was being built, 
this rider entered into a contract to supply 
the working gangs with buffalo meat 
Through this contract he earned the dub 
of Buffalo Bill. 

The bucking wild 
Cheyenne were the worst terrors that the 
plains and the ranges could corral. The 
tamest of these was Mr. F. Murray’s 


exhibited at 


hor ses 


much-advertised Oh! Hell; yet Oh! Hell 
would have been a heller in the Madison 
Square Garden show, and such buckers as 
Silver City, Little Laramie, Red Sandie, 
and Red Bird were never surpassed, even 
in the days before a Wild West tent was 
pitched. Nor has either Pawnee Bill o1 
Buffalo Bill or any importer of Far East 
ern riders ever witnessed a more wonder 
ful riding stunt than the drunken ride of 


horseman Stanley. Standing in his saddle, 
while his horse ran at break-neck speed, he 
drank from a_ long-necked bottle and 
reeled to one side and then to the other, 
waving his hands frantically, whooping 
and yelling, but neve 
balance, 


onee losing his 


All this test of endurance, of skill, of 
racing and riding, of roping and lariat 
swinging, of marksmanship, sham_ battle 
and Indian dance. is both good fun and 


good patriotism. 
When Theodore 
magnificent iron-gray 
the track before the 
tators, there 
the benches that 
half a mile. 


mounted the 
down 


toosevelt 
and rode 
thousand 


mare 
thirty 
Was a great cheer 
stretched along for nearly 


arose from 
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For Your 
‘| POCKET’S Sake 
: Read This! 


This pocket pulls and 
puckers, crumpling 
the whole coatfront. 









ving 












This pocket is as trim 
and true, as the day it 
came from the tailor. 


This is the“BARTELL 
PATENT POCKET” 
—“The Pocket With 
The Inner Pleat.’’ 





it | SE 8 


WHICH Do You ree 


_ 

ITTLE articles, big articles, all articles of weight and bulk pull the old-style 

4 pocket askew—cause it to sink and slope—spoil the symmetrical lines, that a 

7 lor h d d dli h Th d f 

| tailor has spent days and care in needling into the coat. e steady sag of a 

pulling pocket throws the entire garment out of proportion—makes the coatfront 
ied curl and crease—creates a nest of wrinkles on and around the pocket, which no 
= : l and tes a nest of wrinkles on and around the pocket, which 

& 

. 

. 


amount of pressing can iron out—undoes all the effect of the best tailoring. 


The “BARTELL PATENT POCKET” 


‘*The Pocket With The Inner Pleat’’ 


The peculiar patented construction of the Bartell At first glance you can’t tell the “Bartell Patent 
—‘‘The Pocket With The Inner Pleat’’—prevents Pocket” from the ordinary sagging pocket. It’s “‘a friend 
these defects and keeps the pocket straight and trim on the inside.” The only difference is, that it stays 
from the day you start to wear the coat, till the day everlastingly smooth, everlastingly straight—everlast- 





you stop wearing it. ingly free from dragging, sagging, pulling or puckering. 











ray \\ \ 

= \ Your tailor or your clothier will see that your next suit or overcoat has “Bartell Patent Pockets,” if you are resolute in demand- 
Iso AY 

rs 8 | \ ing them. They add not a penny to the cost of clothes. They add greatly to their good looks, by keeping the pockets and front 
= \ of the most or least expensive coat symmetrical and perfectly proportioned without an unsightly bulge or wrinkle anywhere. 
eve OY 

wa \ 66 ae 

oe \ Get the “BARTELL PATENT POCKET! 

. \\ 
we \ Be sure that you get ““The Pocket With The Inner Pleat.”” Don't take “No!” for an answer. It may seem 

ide ‘ ° F ° re ° . “ ” . 
de of a little thing to you, but it will make a big difference in the “smartness” and permanent shapeliness of your clothes. 
idle, “Bartell Patent Pockets” are used in most good clothes, whether the ey are so old under the refailer’s or the manufacturer’s label. Clothes made under 
d, 7 the following well-known trade-mark names contain “Bartell Patent Pocke ts’ 

ant ‘ 

. ANDS **Fleisher Clothes” “*Marshall Field Clothes ““Sampeck Clothes” AN 

ther, AMERICAN BRAN “Frat Clothes" j “Mi new 4 Stern Clothes” “Schloss Bros. & Co. Clothes” c ADIAN BRANDS 
ping ** Adler-Rochester Clothes” ‘Griffon Clothes”’ “Peck Clothing” “Schwab Clothes” se | 
, his **Alco System Clothes” “Hackett, Carhart “Prince Char Cloth “Se rs-Roebuck Cloth “High Grade Cloth 
B min Clot j Herman Wile Gua eed Clot **Progressive Clothes “Sincerity Clothes” **20) B 

A B gee, K id & Co. Cloth High-Art Clothes”’ “7. Fashi Clothes “Sn llenburg Clothes i ‘aquet Guarant eed Cloth 
ll, of A “Browning, King & Co. Clothes” ““Kahn-Tailored-Clothes “RL & W Ch h “Uniforms of Quality “Semi dy Cloth 

iriat \ eo Clothes’” “*Kantbebeat Clothin **Revillon Freres’’ Fur Cloth **Wearbetter Clothin “Union B 

] A “Collegia Clo! ~ “Kirschbaum Clothe “Royal Brand Who's Your Tail 
val 1 \ ‘Ede ae eimer-Stein Clothe L. System Clothes “Royal Tailors 
de \\ or pee est to Your Pocket’’ Edition No. 5, is the title of a little booklet we will send you if you write for it. It’s well worth reading @ 
1 the f \\\\ NK 
2 1 ‘THE BARTELL PATENT POCKET COMPANY 13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 

pe \\ 

rom \ 
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How One Factory 
Superintendent Saved 
30% of His Time 


with 


| Western Electric 
Sater phones 





The Desk Type Inter-phone is for office use. 


HE factory covers about seven- 
teen acres and is equipped 
with an 11-station  Inter- 

phone System. No operator is 
necessary. ‘Tocall yousimply press 
the proper button on the telephone 
nearest you. Thisringsand connects 
the other party at the same time. 


Since the Inter-phone system 
was installed the superintendent 
does 30% less walking—has just 
that much more time to give his 
other duties. He telephones his in- 
structions to any department, no matter what part of the factory 
he may be in. 





Business transactions between every department are simplified 
and quickened. ‘Time is saved. for every man in every department 
of the office and factory. Every day proves the worth of the system. 


Then 


In the Factory the 
Wall Type Inter-phone 
is generally used. 


Think of these facts in connection with your business. 
consider the low cost. 


Inter-phones can be installed complete, including labor and all material, at a 
cost ranging from $6 to $30 per station, depending on the type of equip- 
ment selected. They are made by the manufacturers of the well-known 
‘*Bell’’ telephones, so you can be sure of their reliability. 
“SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT 
Request our nearest house to mail you 
Booklet No. 7666. It gives complete information 
regarding the different Inter-phone systems. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes 
Equipment for Every Electrical Need. 





“TELEPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSE 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York Chicago Manufacturers of Saint Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia lndianavol Kansas City Los Angeles 
Boston . Eocainined a the 5,000,000 —— aanaie noe 
Pittsburg “ ” Jallas ‘ 
Atlanta Minneapolis Bell Telephones Omaha Salt Lake City 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Antwerp London Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo 
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ps this little bak pom your 
collar troubles are pA 


Once you learn the simple Notch 
way you'll never bother 
with buttonholes. Wear 
a flat-head button like this 


. ; i 


i a 





—and get a Notch collar 
with an end 
that looks 
like this 


eg 
Sug. 3P 


Then cut this advertisement out and put it on your dresser 
where you can see it when you do this: 
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Press button out with 
finger, bring notchend 
over and notch it on. 


the outer fold under 
head of buttor 


rer nr aise outer fold, 
d long end of band in- 
rd and shove it under, 


The buttonhole that rips out 
It is the only close-fitting collar that stays closed, and it 
To take it off, just put finger under long end and flip it off. 


And you get this. 


It is easy to put on, but even easier to take off. 
has been eliminated. 
has ample tie space. 


It is made in all the most fashionable models in the famous 
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ARROW COLLARS. 





sabody & Co.. 





At your dealer’s—l5c., 2 for 25c. In Canada, 20c.,3 for 50c. Cinett, Pe Makers, Troy, N. ¥. 
»y IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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“Well, he’s not my choice for President,” 
said a very intelligent and patriotic neigh- 
bor to me. “He has done a great work for 
this country, he has awakened the people 
to a sense of political integrity, but we 
have got far enough along now so that we 
need something more than a presidential 
preachment on the Ten Commandments. 
If he is going to be our leader, | want to 
hear him say something very specific and 
something very strong. [am weary of this 


talk on the dignity of labor and the ideal 
life of farming. I want to hear him say 


something 
referendum, 
valuation.” 
As the cheers rose again down the line, 
I said to my neighbor: “There may be bet- 
ter and deeper students of government, but 
there is nobody that can do that thing. 
He waves to the people and the people 
cheer; he knows the people and is of them, 
East and West. He knows that the future 
of Wyoming is centered in the growing 
little commonwealth college at Laramie, 


strong about initiative and 
about the recall and railway 


and not in the Frontier Park on the 


° % out- 

skirts of Cheyenne. 
“Yes,” said my friend, “and that is why 
the people cheer. But,” he added, “this 


West still talks broncos and steers, angles 
mines, timber, and wheat; | know I’ve 
lived here for years. He comes ae and 
talks these things to us—the boys like to 
be told that there is no man so brave nor 
so good nor so strong in character as the 
cow-puncher, but time, and soon. 
there is going to come along a political 
leader who will give us more direct jp- 
struction on vital nationa! issues, who wil] 
teach us rather than commend us.” 

Maybe so; who knows? Cheyenne at 
least gave Roosevelt an awfully glad hand. 
He was the man they wanted then, for he 
knew the frontier and loved it, as they love 
it, as every American will some day love 
it just as surely as he loves the story of 
‘Ticonderoga, of Valley Forge, and Pat 
Revere’s Ride. It is all a part of the 
imperishable story of the making of 
America. 


some 





Snake Bites 


The Universal Ignorance About Them and the Most Effective Remedies 


By S. FE. 


HE antipathy to snakes, a heredi- 
tary influence latent or acute with 
every one, has caused much false 
estimate to be made concerning 
the venomous powers of both harmless and 
poisonous snakes. It is the writer’s desire 


to make the assertion that even the au- 
thoritative books and the medical men, 
imbued by the general assumption that 


snake bites must be considered fatal, have 
erred toward credulity. A careful gather- 
ing of evidence will show that the tendency 


|to give the subject undue importance re- 


sults from long established error. 
Profound ignorance is responsible for the 
idea that all poisonous snakes are deadly; 
it is but a gradation of this untruth that 
states that the majority of persons bitten 
by any certain snake do not 
survive. Fatal consequences from snake 
hite exceedingly rare in America 
that no one need ever fear such a thing. 
An insurance company that would issue 
policies of $10,000 against death by snake 
bite on dues of about a dollar per annum 
would have an A-1 risk and perhaps do a 


species of 


are so 


big business. Precautions against snake 
bites are generally considered altogether 


| useless, even in a region infested by ven- 
}omous snakes. Sharp eyes and the pro- 
tection of shoes and trousers make the 
probability of being bitten very remote, 
more rare, indeed, than being struck by 





| dant 





| heads, 





lightning. Yet these things sometimes do 
happen, though if one comes in close con 
tact with a venomous reptile there is gen- 
erally more than accident. Stepping 
over a fallen tree in a Southern swamp, 
felt a slight blow as of a twig or loose 
stick snapping back against my leg, and 
discovered a moccasin holding on to my 
trousers just above the shoe-top and un- 


scare 


able to get his fangs loosened from the 
cloth. At another time I slid down from 


almost 
The angry 


a rock on a mountain and stood 
astride of a-small rattlesnake. 


creature struck savagely, but could not 
quite reach me. In this case a miss was 
truly as good as a mile and more conve- 


nient for hasty observation. 


Few Fatalities From Rattlesnakes 
her votaries; it has 


N ATURE rewards 
1 chanced that the writer has had abun- 


»pportunity to observe the effects of 
snake bite, but always in others. Of four 
persons and a dog bitten by rattlesnakes, 
four and a horse bitten by coppei 
and two persons and a bitten 
by water moccasins within my immediate 
knowledge, not has proved fatal. 
[ have carefully inquired into the authen 
ticity of a large number of mostly 
those struck by the rattlesnake, and have 
found but few fatalities among them and 
no real evidence that they were caused by 
the snake venom. 


persons 
dog 
one 


case 


cases, 


When the books record deaths after 
snake bite they assume this to have been 
the cause, but proof is wanting. Ordinary 
blood poisoning may easily result from 


careless treatment of the fang wounds, and 
it seems apparent that the greater number 
of fatalities are of those surgically treated. 


The most easily observed difference be- 
tween the action of snake venom and ordi 
nary blood poison is the matter of time, 


vet prolonged illness from snake bite has 


occurred, sometimes of a dropsical charac- 


ter; death, even, has followed after forty- 
eight hours. Death from septicemia may 
occur in two days; it is more to be dreaded 
than snake bite: nature unaided can easily 
take care of the latter; the former has 
probably killed many a snake-bitten man. 

I knew a girl of fourteen in the Penn 


1 


mountains who was struck by a 


sylvania 


AARON 


copperhead snake twice on the bare in- 


step; she was driving the cows from pas- 
ture. Having a gad handy, she calmly 
killed the snake; then returned ‘to the 
house, not one mite alarmed, and made no 
mention of the incident at the time. When 
the poison began its slightly benumbing 
action, she went to bed supperless, and 
not a thing was done for her. She was 


up late the next morning and felt out of 
sorts most of the day. The third morning 
she was as well as ever. A little later | 
observed the fang marks and heard the 
girl’s account of the incident. In this 
case, at least, as with the baby, blood 
poisoning did not play a part. 


The First Things to Do 


| AVING no means for medical treat- 

ment at hand, the best course to pur- 
sue if bitten by a venomous snake is, First: 
Keep calm and don’t imagine that you are 
going to die, for you are not. Second, aet 
quickly and sanely; much depends upon 
what is done the first few minutes before 
the poison has a chance to disseminate. 
Third, make a ligature above the wound 
with a well-knotted handkerchief, a bit of 
clothing, or a stout twine, and tighten with 
a stick thrust through the loop and twisted 
until the cloth sinks deeply into the skin. 
Fourth, sterilize a knife blade by passing 
it slowly through a match flame, then cut 
into each fang puncture as wide as the 
blade and about fourth of an ineh in 
soft flesh; if against a bone the wound will 
be shallow. Fifth, squeeze the poison out 
with the flowing blood for a minute or 
more by pinching the flesh deeply and all 
around the wounds. Sixth, stop the flow 
of blood with a bit of clean paper, clean 
hands, and plentiful saliva, so as to cause 
a healthy scab, and thereby very neces- 
sarily prevent blood poisoning, which 
would prove in an already unhealthy part 
far more serious than half a dozen snake 
bites. Seventh, remove the ligature to pre 
vent gangrene, and remain as quiet as pos 
sible or move slowly to a convenient place 
of rest. Eighth, if depression of the 
heart action is observed, take a finger of 
whisky, not more, and repeat the 
frequently to accelerate heart action. 

[If convenient, send for a 
proceeding with the 
observe closely that 
operation, as the 
wound, may 


one- 


dose 


doctor while 
above treatment, but 
any further 
deeper drainage of the 
not prevent se ptice mia. The 


surgical 


frequeney with which fatal blood poison 
ing follows operations in the best ap- 
pointed hospitals is sufficient excuse for 


this fear. 

It may be well for any one, especially a 
timid person, to carry with him to any 
snake-infested camp a pocket hypodermic 
case, containing a clean needle and 
a vial of potassium permanganate crystals. 
While the wound is bleeding from the 
knife euts, dissolve the erystals in a little 
water, producing a deep purple color, fill 
the hypodermie and inject the fluid into 
and around both fang punctures 
Then stop the blood. Permanganate solu- 
tion when powerful oxidizing 
agent and toxie character of 
the venom coming in contact 
with it. Rubbing a lot of the finely ground 
crystals into the open wounds before stop- 
ping the flow of blood 
when the hypocermie 


good 


close 


fresh is a 
destroys the 
whenever 


resorted to 
hand. 


may be 
is not at 


But above all, keep the wound clean and 
do not become frightened, remembering 
that many persons and animals have suf- 
fered very little from snake bite when not 


for them, and that others 
and sometimes died when 
though of doubtful efficacy 


a thing was done 
suffered 
done, 


have 
much was 
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Where Your Clothes- 


Money Buys Most 
—and Why 


When you buy a suit, what are the 
things you insist on? 

Good materials, fine workmanship, 
fashionable cut, stylish appearance. 


And practically every clothing manu- 
facturer advertises these things as attri- 
butes of his garments. 


There is a wonderful sameness about 
clothing advertising in this respect. 


And whenallareclaiming the same thing, 
on what grounds can you base a choice? 


There is one brand of clothes—and only 
one—which offers you more. That 1S 


° 


Kaufman — 


Kaufman Garments represent the best materials, 
the best workmanship, and the best tailoring it 1s 
possible to put into clothes. 


The patterns are selected by experts from the best 
effects of the premier English, French and American 
weavers. 


The style is the work of the most skilled designers 
of clothes in the country—there are no better. 

Every step in the making is the work of expert 
craftsmen. No ore can offer more along these lines 


—few as much. 


But in addition to all these features, you get in 
Kaufman “Pre-Shrunk” Garments an exc/usive fea- 
ture that no other manufacturer is able to offer you— 

Lasting Style and Shape Permanence, which 1s 
insured by our exclusive “Pre-Shrinking” process, 
applied before the cloth is cut. ‘Chis process removes 


202-204 Market Street 


Chicago 


Chas. Kaufman & Bros. 





absolutely a// the natural shrink tendency of woolen 
goods. So the style which appeals to you at first is 
a part of the suit itself, and lasts as long as you 


wear the garment. 


In Kaufman “Pre-Shrunk” Garments you get all 
that the ordinary manufacturer offers you—p/us a 
guaranty of continued satisfaction that he is unable 
to give. 


Step: into the store of the Kaufman dealer near 
you. Let your own judgment decide as to the de- 
sirability of the garments themselves. And then ask 
the dealer about our ironclad guaranty of permanent 


satisfaction. 


We issue a very attractive style book illustrating 
correct men’s fashions for Fall and Winter. Your 
dealer has it, or we shall be glad to send it free 


(45 


for the asking. 


Room 955, 200 Fifth Ave. 





IM ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


New York 





























the attention of everybody. 


The Correct Fall Style 


BIPLANE 


Two Heights: 


Biplane, 2% in., Monoplane, 23s in. 


This new Biplane style has caught 
It solves 


the problem of a smart, closed-front style, 
with ample space to knot the scarf. 


Li 


The Biplane and all other styles of 





Collars 


and they oz/y, are made with the 
nocord Buttonholes. These button- 


holes are strain-resisting and keep the 


co 
co 


llar to its original size and set after 
ntinued wear and laundering. 


Write for our booklet “AVIATION” 


and 


ped 








for “ What's What’’—the encyclo- 
ia of correct dress. 
In Canada Silver Brand Collars are ea, 


are easy-to-button 
and unbutton,and 
they don’t tear 
out, 

Our styles can 
be copied, but not 


3 for 50 cents. 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., 








493 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


our Buttonholes, 





IDE Shirts—$1.50 and upwards. 
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ANSWERING THIS 


COLLIER’S 


ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION 








| roads into the coal 








| are some of our Congressmen 


The Nation’s Pot of Gold 


Concluded from page 21 


the big fellows for corralling all the coal 
lands were working very smoothly. 

The law then allowed each individual 
to locate a tract of 160 acres. Dummy 
locaters, consisting largely of idle, shift- 
less fellows with no interest whatever in 
coal lands, were sent out to locate 160 
acres each, and then for a small consid- 
eration turn it over to their employers. 
In other cases a man would start out with 
a pocket full of powers of attorney, and 
blanket thousands of acres. It was an at- 
tempt to validate titles to a lot of such 
locations that precipitated the Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy. é 

Capital, big capital, say the interests, 
must be brought into Alaska to develop 
these huge coal areas. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 
who lately made a widely advertised tour 
of Alaska as the observer of New York 
banking interests, has said that conserva- 
tion has gone too far, and that the people 
of Alaska are too poor to mine coal. This 
means, as a matter of fact, that the peo- 
ple are too poor to build the needed rail- 
fields. Labor cost, of 
course, is high, but would decrease with 
added facilities for getting in. Timbering 
would not be expensive, for the trees grow 
at the very entrance to the tunnels. Ex- 
pensive? Yes, but the cost of mining 
would not daunt the Alaskans if they were 
sure of reasonable transportation” cost. 
Judging from my own experience, pumping 
expenses would be negligible. Owing to 
almost perpetual frost underground, ex- 
cept along the coast, nearly every crack 
and crevice is cemented with ice or frost. 
Any surface water can be controlled so 
that but little pumping would be required. 

The Sort of Capital Wanted 

I OES Alaska need capital? Any coun- 

try needs capital, but more especially 
any new country. Alaska welcomes indi- 
vidual operators and companies who do 
not want it all. Experience has taught 
Alaska what to expect from the other kind. 
Dawson City in the Klondike, once the 
greatest. camp of individual mine owners 
on earth, to-day looks like Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village.” The Guggenheims, 
through their Yukon Gold Company, own 
it, and it is now, in mining parlance, a 


one-man camp. True, capital has gone 
and is still going there, but it is the 


grasping, controlling, want-it-all sort that 
leaves nothing for the small operator. 

So it will be in Alaska if the coal, rail- 
roads, and smelters are controlled by the 
large interests who are after them. ‘Ten 
years ago, with packs on their backs, the 
sturdy prospectors crossed the thirty-six 
miles of ice on the Valdez Glacier, and 
discovered Alaska’s rich copper fields. 
Since then they have been hanging on and 
praying for a railroad. Gold at $200 a 
pound they can market without 
roads, but copper at sixteen cents a pound 
steel rails for 


rail- 


must wait upon steam and 
getting to the buyers. Each year they 
have taken out rich copper ore in’ per 


forming the $100 worth of annual assess 
ment work as required by the mining laws 
to protect their titles. This work is still 
kept up, with no return whatever for the 
labor. The ore piles are growing larger, 
but the railroad, which would enable them 
to get the ore to the coast and from there 
to the smelter, is not built. The reason? 
[It is only necessary to reflect that the pri 
vate railroad builders own mines 
also. Some of them they bought. Others 
they acquired for nothing through their 
representatives on the ground, who have 
always been ready to reloeate claims aban- 
doned by some poor fellow who was starved 


copper 


out. 

Why did mining engineers representing 
the Guggenheims and other large interests 
openly belittle Alaska’s wonderful coppe1 
deposits for years, until by reason of their 


very richness and vastness the truth had 
to come out? 
Why does Congress continue to refuse 


financial aid to Alaskan companies who 


are trving to build railroads, or, bette) 
vet, appropriate funds for Government 
railroads? Does Congress listen to those 
who decry Alaska from their own selfish 


Do the mining kings and smel 
Alaska’s affairs. and 
being taken 
with a few United 
Nome had her eo 


motives ? 
ter magnates control 


done 
when 


care of, as was 

States Senators 

rupt judiciary ‘ 
The Smelter Trust’s Grip 

_ RESIDENT Alaskans it has for vears 


seemed a game of freeze out, with the 


hie interests holding the best hand in the 
| shape of a plastic or quiescent Congress, and 
Simon Guggenheim of the Smelter Trust 
holding down a seat in the United States 
Senate. These questions and the answers 


that have been formulated out of bitter ex- 


perience are vital, not only to the people 


of Alaska, who are trying to develop the 
resources, but to the whole nation, whose 
interest is direct. 

Besides railroads free of the Guggen- 
heim control, Alaska must have its own in- 
dependent smelters. The Smelter Trust to. 
day is practically in control of every smel- 
ter in the United States and Mexico, Ask 
any small operator in Mexico to-day who 
depends upon them to smelt his ores, and 
what a tale of wo he will unfold. Tf the 
Controller Bay coal fields, which are go 
essential to future smelting operations, 
and back of which lies the great Mount 
Wrangel copper district, are owned by 
private interests, there will never be one 
single independent smelter in Alaska, and 
the Smelter Trust will then control the 
smelting of North America. 


Alaska’s Vari:ity of Resources 


\ R. SCHIFF is among those who haye 
i little faith in agriculture for Alaska, 
although truck farming in Alaska is to-day 
a reeognized industry, and most towns 
produce a large share of what they eat, 
Mr. Schiff gives Alaska credit for’ three 
great staples: metals, fish, and coal. Pretty 
good for one country which ean also grow 
the major portion of its food requirements 
—in fact, whose soil ean produce any crop 
that is now grown in Norway, Sweden, 
northern Russia, and Manchuria. Eng. 
land depends upon the world for her raw 
materials and foodstuffs. She is a mighty 
nation, but almost entirely a manufactur- 
ing one. In Alaska we have the minerals 
and soil to produce the raw materials, we 
have the coal to manufacture them into a 
finished product, and we can grow our own 
foodstulfs. Is any country in the world 
better favored? 

Notwithstanding the pessimism of Mr, 
Schiff and others, let me give, from per- 
sonal knowledge, a few faets concerning 
Alaska’s richness: 

To-day we buy fresh Alaska halibut in 
all of our Eastern markets. A full eargo 
of halibut coming into Boston Harbor from 
the Grand Banks is an occasion that ex- 
cites comment. Alaska has much large and 
marketable timber. North of the Aretic 
Circle I have one foot thick 
at the butt. In Maine to-day they call 
this pretty good timber. Alaska has vast 
areas of spruce for wood-pulp that will 
last for years after our home supply has 
been exhausted. 


seen spruce 


Alaska’s Specific Needs 


A] ORTH of Nome T visited a_ section 
it where the gravels in the creek valley 
were full of metallic bismuth, and helped 
wash out one eight-pound chunk. At the 
head of the valley I found several quartz 
ledges carrying the metal in generous quan 
tities. 

On Chatham Guleh, in 
District, I inspected a massive ledge of 
antimony running very pure, This is an- 
other metal which we produce in but small 
quantities except as associated with other 
metals. On the Kuskoquim River fine 
specimens of cinnabar or quicksilver ore 
have been brought in by prospectors and 
trappers, surely denoting the existence of 
bodies of that ore. Alaska has produced 
about one hundred and forty millions of 
gold with but little assistance from out- 
side capital. How has this been done! 
Largely by using the natural facilities at 
hand. The gold was there, and so was the 
water and timber. 3oilers to thaw the 
ground were brought in by steamer and 
sledded to the mines. Most of the gold 
production has come from the gravels, and 
once the ground is thawed, only picks, 
shovels, brawny backs, and tireless arms 


the Fairbanks 


are needed. 

Alaska’s 
ernment should 
known coal areas in 
fide operators at 
and then reserve all future discoveries of 
coal, to be leased only as our coal necessi- 
demand. Private ownership of rail- 
roads and railroad ownership of lands in 


are definite. Our Gov- 
huild railroads to the 
Alaska, lease the coal 
a fair royalty, 


needs 


to bona 


ties 


\laska will create a monopoly that will 
make Standard Oil look like a weakling, 


and if the Guggenheim family dominates 
the smelter situation, its fortune will some 
day outshine that of King Solomon. 

It is astonishing that this great mine of 
wealth, bought for a song from Russia for 


the use of the entire people of the United 
States, and which constitutes a_ reserve 
storehouse as significant as the store ol 


vrain wisely conserved by Joseph to guard 
avainst the seven lean Kevptian years, 1 
almost an unknown quantity to the averag 
with every other citizen, a 
equal stockholder in this vast property. It 
is deplorable that the people who own this 
pot of gold at the end of the {merical 
rainbow do not realize just what it is that, 
if the their way, will be 
taken fre remuneration. 


citizen, who is, 


interests have 


m them without 
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Non-Irritating 
Always Perfect Fitting 
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Address 
The Northwestern 
Knitting Company 


275 Lyndale Ave. N. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Noon and Night 


We make a garment for 
_ every time of day—pajamas, day 
shirts and night shirts. 


“Faultless” garments have an unequalled 
reputation founded on merit. 


We put into every ‘“Faultless” garment 
the skill, experience and ability of a 
generation. 


gis “Faultless” garments are made of 
fabrics carefully tested for lasting 

qualities and fast color. They are de- 

signed to fit and feel just When Buying Look 

right—and they are made aera 

in sanitary, well-venti- | 

lated, cleanly shops. 


More Than 6300 Dealers Sell 
“Faultless’ Garments 


Every dealer in men’s wear knows “Faultless” 
arments. There are many attractive designs 


or your selection. In buying be sure to look for 
the “Faultless” label. 


Our “Bed-Time Book” is Yours for the Asking 


syite If your dealer can not supply you, write for our 
got ‘*Bed-Time Book’”’ and make your selection from 
its attractive illustrations. You should have this 
book for it is the last word on styles in nightwear. 


E. ROSENFELD & COMPANY 
Dept. F, BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 
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‘Tan 


By J. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


O# Im back from my vacation and I've had a hummin’ trip; 
I've got hayseed in my hat-box and alfalfa in my grip; 
['ve got oats in my umbrella and corn-tassels on my cane ; 
I've got honey im my eyebrows and fried chicken on the brain ; 
['ve got sorghum down my shirt-front and my shoes are full of bran, | 
But the enblem I'm most proud of ts my coat of golden tan. | 
[ brush, | 
. hain one morning in the wheat-field Mother Nature took her 
Ran it lightly o’ er my features, and behold I wore a blush; 
Neat she turned my nose to crimson, then the bald spot on my head ; 
Then she daubed on pigment freely till my face was turkey red; 
Ah, but when she'd finished painting and the pecling part began, 
Then I wasn’t so enamored with the thought of wearing tan. 





UT in time the crimson faded, like the blighting of arose; |nose; 

Darker grew my blazing bald spot, darker bloomed my blistercd 
And each day old Mother Nature quietly plied her mystic brush 
Till there came a rich brown tinting to supplant my brazen blush ; 
Ah, the pride that rose within me, how it thrilled my inner man, 
When I knew I was possessor of a full-fledged coat of tan. 











OU can hymn about your freckles,but your lyric makes me smile; 

For my nut-brown coat of lacquer beats your **beauty-spots”” | 
Why, my tan is to your freckle what a tree is toa leaf, [a mile; | 
What a field of waving grain is to one isolated sheaf; | 
Oh, I’m filled with deep compassion for the merely **speckled”’ man ; 
That's the way I look at freckles from the vantage of my tan. 


—— 





The Church in Our Town 


This is the fifth instalment of ““The Church in Our Town’? letters which were received | 
and accepted during Collier's recent contest. The prize winners were published in the issue 
of July 2, and the second, third, and fourth groups on July 16, August 18, and September 
10. From time to time we shall publish more of these short articles. The contest was sug- 


gested by the letter ofa New England clergyman which appeared in Collier’s for April 9 


From an Old School Presbyterian The deacons and elders sit well up in 
front; they are there early and sit in 

HE Chureh in Our Town used to silence, waiting for the second bell. In 

be called the Old School Presby- the Amen corners are the large families, 
terian, and I eall it that still. and one of these is always late. Their 


Of course there is no New or Old 

School now, and this Chureh is known 

as the Presbyterian; but in my mind it 

will always be the Old School because the 

dignified title suits it just as well as it 
ever did. 

It is this Church’s atmosphere which 


differentiates it from the several ambi- 
tious houses of worship which are its 
neighbors. When you enter the dark- 


painted, plain, wooden structure, you see 
nothing to either admire or to adore; but 
something within you “Worship.” 
There is the platform with the walnut pul- 
pit and the big Bible on it; there is a 
hair-cloth sofa against the wall; there is 
the communion table, and there are the 
comfortable walnut pews, polished from 
years of decorous sliding in and out. Had 
the church been built recently, it would 
have taken on certain graces of architec- 
ture—a touch of the Gothie, and 
glass windows—but it was built in an era 
of honest craftsmanship, and so it stands 
in the four-square simplicity of the mid- 


Savs: 


stained 


century, still sound and = graceless and 
ample. 
Its attendants, in some ways, are like 


unto the building; 
sterling sort. 
swerve, 


they, too, are of the 
which not alter o1 
The heads of families still squirm 
When the youngsters talk of dancing and 
bridge, and in some families the eard-table 
is never in evidence when father is around. 

These old people have walked their 
quiet, useful Ways, strong in the integ 
rity which they have absorbed from count 
less “Sabbaths” and as many prayer meet 
ings at the old brown church. While they 
are tolerant of the latitude the young 
folks have, they themselves love the old 
strictness which taught them denial of thi 
flippant things of life. One could not have 
belonged to this Chureh for a half-century 
and been flippant, 


entrance is the only flutter that the quiet 
service ever feels. This family is one in 
which the youngsters have broken away 
from the old traditions—they are gay and 
their clothing is gay, and when they enter, 
joyously parading up the long aisle, all in 
the swellest toggery, there is a tangible 
ripple of—something. It is an elder’s fam- 
ily, too, and he should have trained them 
better. First comes mama—beautiful and 
well-gowned; then older and younger sons 
faultlessly groomed, but wearing coerced 
expressions; then the frilly,  fluttery 
daughter, delicately scented and with the 
latest touch in some garment. Then fol- 
lows father—himself no mean-looker, being 
shaved and pinkish and plump, but seem- 
ing to throw into this parade up the aisle 
an apology to the congregation, as if to 
sav: “This worldliness is no fault of mine.” 

When the bell’s last stroke has 
sounded, from the rear of the church “the 
organ ‘gins to swell.” and then comes the 
opening anthem. The choir leader 
held that post for many years, and his 
taste has not been vitiated by classic 
He loves the music of old William 
Bradbury, his New England compatriot. 
There is an absolute hush the an- 


second 


has 


music, 


when 


them begins. Sometimes it is a mellow 
tenor voice beginning a solo, “Create in | 
me a clean heart, © God, and renew a 


right spirit within me.” 


| 


\s this inspiring voice sings to the lis- | 


tening congregation, in some way 
one of them wants to shed his every day 
world-taint and be and 
ind clean. Oh, good one could be if 
he could live in the old church and listen 
to perpetual anthems! 


sweet 


how 


Then there is the soprano—she has a 
Ivrical voice—was trained in Boston, but 
left it for love of a plain drygoods man, 
and now brings the wealth of her voice te 


empich us every Sunday. 


every | 


wholesome | 


| 
| 
| 


She sings, “Guide 


C:M-C 


-GARTER~> 


‘*The Garter Without Objections’’ 


Reasons why men prefer to wear this garter. 


7 | Quick Dressing 
Pick up either garter, there are 
no rights or lefts. 

The Swivel Catch 
swings both ways, ad- 
justing itself on each 
garter for either leg. 
There are no cords to 
wear out or chafe. 


Holds the Sock 


Securely, and smooth over the 
ankle without binding the leg. 


The Patent C-M-C Clasp, yi)? 


unlike all others, fastens 
on a cushion, holding the 
stocking firmly without 
tearing the finest silk or 
lisle fabric. 


Hoot Mm! 


ey 














EN of fashion 
on both sides 
of the sea are partial 
to a plain - colored 
scarf. It hastherich- 
ness of simplicity— 
it expresses the 
truest taste and the 
deepest distinction. 





in 22 plain col- 
ors known as 
“MONOTONES” 
are the essence 
of smartness for 
early Autumn 
wear. ‘They 
emphasize and 





individualize your refinement. 
T’S the strength of the weave that 
accounts for the /ength of the qwear in 


LMar MonoloneFravalg | 


So soft, that you could crumple them into 
a dozen creases—so firm that they ‘‘spring | 


25 cents will convince you 


The best dealers have them, or 
sample pair by mail. Send your 
dealer’s name and 25 cents. 


Clark Mfg. Co. 
246 P Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 377 Broadway 











back’? uncreased. 
“A Message From LeMar’s’’ Booklet 
A pictures the 22 actual colors of these 
superfine scarfs. Get this free book- 
let of us for a postcard and get the 
scarfs of your dealer for half-a-dollar. 


L Y & MARCUS 
y REV 


729 and 731 Broadway 
NEW YORK 











Binder for Collier’s 
$1.25 Express Prepaid 











Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent 
clasps, so that the numbers may be inserted 
weekly. Will hold one volume. Sent by ex- 
press prepaid on receipt of price. Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York 
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Nay -+ Department (ys 
y, \ ‘gn Adequate and effi- 
| \ . a cient fire protection 
{ \\E> for your business, 
\\ home or town, at 
nti cath tte  woeaderalé COM. The 


AJAX Chemical Fire Engine ‘pe 


For Towns, Mills, Factories, Public In- 
stitutions, Country Homes, Stores, Etc. 


“ - 


Wha, 


and Volunteer Fire Depts. 


throws a powerful chemical stream 80 feet, with a fire- 
fighting efficiency equal to thousands of pails of water; 
smothers flame instantly by acting like a blanket; 
saves water damage; simple and tremendously ef- 
fective: it can be handled by anyone; chemi- 
cals can be secured at any drug store for about 
a dollar a charge; has an efficiency just like 
the city fire-department chemical engines 
which extinguish a majority of all the 
fires in our large cities to-day — yet 
costs only a fraction of their price. 


The 
Ajax, after 
thorough 
tests, has been 
purchased by the 
Standard Oil Co.., 
U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, American Sugar 
Refining Co., U.S. ¢ 19\ 
ernment, Mexican Govern- 
ment, Brazilian Government, 
and a large number of the best 
known private concerns and 
many towns, here and abroad. 


Free Trial Offer: 


We want tosend you an Ajax on 30 days’ free tria 
entirely at our expense, and without obligation on 

















Protect your business or home 
with the Ajax shown in the low- 
er corner, and exert your in- 
fluence toward having your 
town purchase the 
Ajax shown in the 
upper corner. 































your part. We want you totry itona test-fire you ; AJAX 
can build for the purpose, or make any other test Fire Engine 
desired. If it does not more than substantiate al] Works 
our claims, return it at our expense. No de- 97 N. Liberty St. 
posit or red tape—a trial of the machine itself aw York 
isour best advertisement. Fillin attached 

coupon, or write us a note, and we will Send the under- 
send you pamphlet which e ains signed your pam- 
everything about the machine, phlet giving full facts 


AJAX 
Engine, and 
free trial 


regarding your 
Chemical Fire 
AJAX FIRE — % and 
ENGINE WORKS 
97 N. Liberty Street Nan 
New York 


quotes prices, and gives particu- 
lars as to free trial. 





= 4 The ‘‘Ajax”’ ere addre 
ik +s ‘Fir ‘ Agents Wanted ahr soantd 
7. coal | 1000 us a Please 


i Private Use 
be ual to 9000 prope 
lett 


»sition write 


now, asking for ne tor your own pr 


Ue 
pails of water, ertce 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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- OUTH is not a matter 
of years, but of spirit. 
The “youngest” man in 
the United States is an 
ex-President. 








‘‘Sampeck’’ Clothes are correct for men of 
any age, but especially for men of life-long 
youth—for ambitious men, who have the inward 
make-up to do big things and want the outward 
make-up to help do them. We sew this label: 


on every “Sampeck’’ garment and thirty-five 
years of skill info it. 


Insist upon seeing the “‘Sampeck’’ Label before 
you buy. It is our mark of quality and your 
guarantee of genuineness. 


The abreast-of-the-times clothier in your town 
sells ““Sampeck’’ Clothes. 


Ask him or write to us for “The Seven Wonders 
of the World’’—-our new book of Fall wear 


Samuel W. Peck & Co. 
New York 


IN ANSWERING THI ADVI TISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 








me—guide me, O thou Great Jehovah,” 
and even the best-bred crane the neck, for 
it is great to see this stately woman sing- 
ing, and when she sings that word “Jeho- 
vah,” she puts into it the awesome worship 
of the ancient Jews. 

But I am lingering too long on the set- 
tings of the church—the great thing is 
the minister. And his greatness lies in 
the fact that he is old. Yes, old! Old 
enough to set the congregation comment- 
ing when Dr. Osler made his famous pro- 
nunciamento (a secret wave went over the 
feminine part of the congregation): “Isn't 
Dr. Wright getting too old? You know, 
Osler says after a man is sixty.” ete. This 
feeling was emphasized when the wife of 
one of the officers attended church in a 
near-by city and heard its fashionable 
young pastor preach. She had him in- 
vited down to Our Church to preach dur- 
ing protracted meeting, and he preached 
in a black gown and said “nyther.” 

Such mutiny swept through the church 
—the feminine part—that the prayer 
meetings were nearly deserted. There 
was quiet but intense exchange of sen- 
timent as to how’ nice it would be 
“if only the doctor would preach in a 
black silk gown—it was so dignified- 
churches were changing so—we were so 
behind the times 


ee geen faint hints of this reached 
the good doctor’s ears, and he said 
very humorously at the Ladies’ Guild, 


| when they asked him if he would announce 


their Christmas sale: “Yes, I will an- 
nounce your sale or do anything you want 
me to—except preach in a dress and say 
‘nyther.’” 

The next Sunday happened to be the 
anniversary of the day when he had come 
among them, a young man. Perhaps with 
a little wound in his heart because of the 


| black gown and “nyther,” or perhaps be- 
|eause he felt that his hands were losing 


| their grasp on some things he would fain 


keep hold, he spake that day with the 
tongue of an angel-prophet or a prophet- 
angel. 

They were all there, too: every pew was 
full, and the choir had prepared an an- 
them, “How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach good tidings.” The old pastor 


| was white with emotion when he began 


his sermon; when he closed they were all 
white, and the women who could get their 
veils up wiped away tears. For he told 


| them of the hopes of his youth—how he 


had come to them simply hoping to serve 


| God. He lived over the years among them, 
| the sorrows, the joys, the changes, the 


progress; he told them how he had gone 
in and out of their homes, a familiar 
friend in all their household tragedies and 
pleasures—had wept, joyed, and prayed 


| with them: he reminded them that their 
| babies had been baptized, trained, and 


married by him, and that he had prayed 
beside their dying and: closed the eves of 
their dead. He was a part of them— 
their lives were interwoven, and all he 
asked was to serve them in his own sim- 
ple, loving way, so long as his strength 
endured, for, he said: “Love—My Chil- 
dren—is the greatest thing in the world.” 


| It was a great day in the Old Church. It 





seemed to be rebaptized with Love. And 
it is going on now with the impetus of 
that day. Love has been awakened in Our 
Chureh, and carping comment is laid to 
rest—it is a great Chureh—Our Church! 
SARAH S. PRATT. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Pastor Who Did Things 


E WAS neither orator nor what 
the world styles ‘good mixer.” 
He was not showy nor special- 
ly dominant in ehureh or civic 
affairs, but he always had large attend 
ance, his parish prospered, and the activi 
ties of his flock were manifold. Since his 
death there has been a constant falling off. 
The retrogression is blamed on the times. 
He was thoroughly orthodox. The part 
the public did not know was connected 
with a little book he carried in an inside 
pocket It contained names and addresses 
and memoranda not so intelligible to 
others Manv names seemed to belong 
to people of other ereeds Many of these 
people found their way into his church. 
I asked one how he came to join. 
“Well, I was out of work and hard up. 
The doctor heard of it He barely knew 


me, but he put me mn the way of getting 
i good job | wasn't going to any church 
steadil but mn vife suggested that 
wre me here We've got to like it. we've 
made friends, and | Sp pose we'll stick.” 
\not lhe onfided that he ind his wife 
, n tl verge f divoree, with noth 
ing but pride and temper driving them 
toward the 1 The divin heard of 
that, too Somehow he quietly ealed thé 
brea md set them going 
Ch ere Many such ises ] uld 


understand how their gratitude guided 
them to the edifice, but that did not ex. 
plain their remaining loyal to the eon 
gregation. I learned two reasons whieh 
satistied me. In the first place, there 
was a spirit of welcome and friendship, 
and the newcomers soon felt at home. |, 
the second, everybody was put to work. 
The choir was large, the Sunday-schoo] 
large, and everybody was doing everlast. 
ingly something useful either for the 
chureh or humanity. I have listened to 
some splendid sermons by his successors 
sermons he could never have equaled, but 
the auditors were far fewer than those 
who found comfort in his halting homilies 
The Bible, by the way, is still there, but 
the little black book must have been buried 
with him. H. J. Seirertn. 
New Orleans, La. 


The Church and the Unfortunate 


N THE days of our grandfathers, 
chureh-going was the event of the 
week. The church served as a genera] 
meeting place, and was even welcomed 
as a ditersion in their monctonous lives, 
To-day there is no monotony even in the 
smallest towns, and the round of work. 
society, clubs, and theaters gives one Op- 
portunities galore of seeing friends. 

The happenings of the day are discussed 
in all of their phases, and when Sunday 
comes the man who knows that he can go 
to chureh and hear the rector’s ideas upon 
this same subject in which every one is 
interested is the man who will be found 
in his pew. In other words, the most sue- 
cessful churehes that I know, as far as the 
size of the congregation is concerned, are 
the churches whose ministers take for the 
theme of their sermons a topic of current 
interest and discuss it from a Christian 
standpoint. 

I think that one of the best sermons 
that T ever heard preached was on the play 
of “The Servant in the House.” 

In every subject of the day there is a 
Christian side and a worldly side, and 
thinking men and women are just as de- 
sirous of hearing one side as the other. 
There is no difficulty in hearing the worldly 
side through the press and from the peo- 
ple with whom one comes in contact, but 
it is difficult to hear the Christian side 
discussed. Does not this, I ask, make it 
a duty for the clergyman, who stands as 
Christ’s representative on the earth, to 
give to his congregation Christ’s side of 
the argument? 


ww great trouble with the 
L churches to-day is that they don’t 
seem to realize that the Church is just 
as much for the sinner as for the saint. 
Christ allowed the Magdalen to do for 
Him, but how many clergymen of to-day 
will go out of their way to help a twen 
tieth century Magdalen? No, many of 
them will even pull their cassocks a little 
closer about them for fear it might touch 
these spotted lilies. 

Many times one of these unfortunates, 
trying to begin again, finds her way into 
a chureh and all the good people pass her 
by. She is shunned alike by priest and 
people, and the ery of the leper of old, 
“Uneclean, unclean!” is all that she can 
think of, while possibly the man _ who 
caused her ruin occupies the most prom 
nent seat in the chureh and is greeted by) 
every one. There seems to be no place 
in the church of to-day for the girl who 
wants to begin again, and there should be 
a place for such a girl, and it should be 
one of the most important duties of the 
church to aid her in beginning a new life. 
There is no one in the whole echureh who 
deserves more respect than the girl who 
has fallen and still wishes to try again to 
lead the right kind of life. Many of these 
“saints” who shun her know absolutely 
nothing of the temptations thrown in he! 
way, and many of them who prate of theil 
virtues have never been tempted in any 
way to stray from the path of virtue and 
know nothing of the ways of men. I have 
the greatest respect in the world for the 
good woman, even though she just could 
not help being good—and I often wonder 
if they would not have fallen just the same 
if they had been submitted to the same 
temptations—but TI have far greater re 
spect for the girl who wants to begin 
again. One hand of weleome outstretched 
to her would often save her at this critical 


time But does she see that hand? Alas, 
only in rare. instances When scorned 

here she should have been pitied, there is 
nothing left, and she‘slides down, down, 
down on ife’s toboggan until she is 


drowned in the slush at the foot. 

fn 2a nutshell. the great need of the 
Chureh to-day is less of the holier than 
thou” spirit and more of the spirit of true 
Christianitv as exemplified in the doctrine 
of brotherly love 

JOSEPHINE E, MASON. 
Hornell, N. ¥ 
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WO coats in one! 
There’s economy for you—and convenience. 


Your overcoa 
—should be made with a Presto Convertible Collar. With the 
collar turned down, your coat looks no different from any well 
made, well fitting coat. 









Turn up the collar and Presto! You have the 
neat military standing collar, close-fitting and: stylish. 
A sensible coat for cool weather, or rain, or for auto- 
mobiling and the like. 


The Presto Collar is made of the same material 
as the body of the coat, and properly tailored by the 
man who made the coat. Not an attac hment—simply 
an improved method of constructing coat collars. 


You can go to your regular clothier, and select just 
such a coat as you naturally prefer as to style, fabric and 
price Simply be sure that it has been made with a Presto Con- 
vertible Collar, instead of the old style one-way collar. 
the name “Presta” on the label. 


Leading clothiers everywhere have all grades and _ styles of 


Coats with Presto Collars. And more dealers are ordering them 


THE PRESTO COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON LONDON 
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onvertible Coat Collar 


Look for 


715 Broadway 


BERLIN PARIS 
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Not a Coat 
Not a Style 
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in every day. If your clothier has not yet received his stock, write 
to us, and we will direct you to a full line in your locality. 


Don’t get the idea that Presto is a fad or a nov elty—or that 
it is conspicuous. Whether the collar is up or down, you can’t 
see that it is convertible. 


Some inexpensive coats are made with it, and some of 
the finest clothes makers in America and Europe have 
adopted the Presto construction. It is applied to coats 
for men, women, and children—overcoats, cravenettes, 
reefers, hunting coats, auto coats, sweaters, fur 
coats, bath robes—every garment made with 
a collar can be made with a Presto Collar. 













The 
Presto 
Company 
715 Broadway 
New York City 


Get a PRESTOSCOPE Free 


The Prestoscope is a little mov- 
ing picture novelty which shows the 

simple operation by w hich the stylish lapel 
collar is instantly turned up into a pro- 
tective standing collar. 


Please send me 
Free one of the 
Prestoscopes adver- 
tised in Collier’s. 
It is an inter- 
esting souvenir which you can keep 
or mail to a friend. Simply fill 
out and send us this coupon. 


NEW YORK 


BRUSSELS o lddre 
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Business Insurance 
An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


“NUMBERS ELIMINATE CHANCE” 


HE business corporation was a device of the Romans. 
The original idea came from Julius Caesar, and was sug- 
gested by the uncertainty of human life. It was an insur- 
ance against the dissolution of a project in case of death. 
The intent was to provide for the continuance and per- 
petuity of enterprises which probably no man could carry 
out during his lifetime. The first application of the cor- 

poration was for building water-systems and laying out roadways. The 
corporation provided against stoppage of the work in case of the death of any 
man connected with it. 2 But the corporate life of a great business is not 
secure against shock, unless the lives of its managers are insured for the bene- 
fit of the corporation. Hence we find the big men—the men of initiative 
and enterprise—allowing their lives to be insured at the expense of the cor- 
poration which they serve, for the corporation's benefit. x To guard ‘gainst 
the blow of the business blizzard when an able leader dies, The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society now issues a Corporate Policy. The proceeds are 
made payable to the Corporation, which is both Applicant and Beneficiary. 
Thus is the Commercial Craft ballasted and made snug and secure when 
comes the storm. ¥& The Equitable Life Assurance Society will exist when 
every eye that reads this page is closed forever; when every heart that now 
throbs is still; when every brain through whose winding bastions thought 
roams free, has turned to dust. & The Equitable will live on, a body with- 
out death, a mind without decline. » Only safe, superior and competent 
men can secure life-insurance nowadays. Liife-insurance adds poise, power 
and purpose to able men. If you are helping to carry the burdens of the 
world and making this earth a better place because you are here, perhaps 
you had better write for further information. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


**Strongest in the World”’ 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them 
Paul Morton, President 120 Broadway, New York City 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 


recommend to us some g man—or woman—to represent us there— Great 


* opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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without binding—keeps up 
the sock with neatness and 
security. It is comfortable 
because its wearer doesn’t 
feel it. 


Made of the soundest 
materials, the Boston Garter 
keeps its strength and excels 
in wear-value. Fully guar- 
anteed—a new pair free 
should you discover imper- 


fections. 


Easy to buy because all 
dealers have it 














—Easy to sell | Boston 
because its 
magpie: Garters 
makes Recognized the 
“ZEN \y Standard, and 
the de- JZ \ Wornthe World 
man d ~~ A\ over by Well 
universal CB Dressed Men. 
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Cotton, 25c., Silk, 50c, 
Mailed on Receipt 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers ; 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Irene of Trebizond 


Continued fiom pvge 27) 


world—perhaps not in this little corner 
of it, but somewhere—and scandalous 
tongues are long, my dear, incredibly 
long. They reach the world round and 
drip poison wherever they reach. Ought 
I to let you marry me? I wonder. 

“They know little of me here,” she said. 
“But they know enough—for them. They 
know that I ran away from my home in 
Georgia with a Persian merchant when I 
was scarcely more than a child, and they 
know that the Persian merchant took me 
about with him everywhere—to Constan- 
tinople, to Naples, to Marseilles, to Paris, 
that I lived with him for ten years until 
he died. If I should tell them that that 
good man treated me like a daughter and 
nothing else, would they believe it? Cer- 
tainly not. I am young and not ugly. I 
live alone here. I maintain a sort of salon 
where men prominent in the affairs of the 
Empire exchange views and plan _ plans. 
Some of them are good enough to think 
my opinions worth having, but would one 
of those very men, who honor me in their 
way—would he permit his son to marry 
me? In Trebizond, David, T am Aspasia 
the younger. Aspasias do not marry.” 

At this it seems my nephew laughed, 
but the woman was grave still. 

“The name would follow me, you know— 
round and round the wide world.” 

“Let it follow!” said he. “Do you 
think I am afraid? I know you, I know 
what you are.” 


HE moved her head against his shoul- 
K.) der without speaking. It might have 
been either denial or affirmation. It might 
have meant anything or nothing. And he 
went on: 

“T know still more. I know that T love 
you, Golden Head, very much more than 
you have ever loved me or have pretended 
to love me. T may in time make you care. 
Perhaps. Who can say? But now T love 
you more than I love anything else in 
this world or the next. And you have 
never pretended anything like that. So it 
is asking a very great deal of you to ask 
you to marry me.” 

Trene freed herself gently from his arm 
and sat forward among the cushions, her 
arms outstretched upon her knees, her 
hands hanging lax. 

“No,” she said after a little silence. “T 
have never pretended more than I felt. 
And yet—it’s rather odd—yet I think I 


| could honestly say as much as you have 


said, David. T am quite sure that T care 


| more for you than T do for anything else 
| in this world—certainly more than for any 


other man. Perhaps I love you more than 
I think. TI have never tried to measure 
it. TI don’t know.” 

She looked beyond him with frowning. 
uncertain eyes—turned then, after a space, 
to look upon my nephew with an odd look, 
sharply, as if she had never seen him be- 
fore. The fancy comes to me that in that 
moment she would have taken her heart 
and her life between her two hands and 
given them gladly into David’s keeping, 
but found inexplicably that she could not— 
was held by some strange power not with- 
in her. And I think the power was Fate. 
Or perhaps it was God. Perhaps they are 
the same. 


Q° AFTER a little silence she sighed 
and said: 

“T can at least tell you this much, my 
dear. I am always happier with you than 
with any one else. I look forward to your 
coming. But—” 

“T know,” said he. “I know. And I am 
willing to risk it if you will risk it. I 
have never stirred you to any great pas- 
sion, but—who knows?” 

“Give me a day to think,” she said, 
turning to face him. She put her two 
hands upon his shoulders. “Give me a 
few hours!” she begged. “I want to think 
both of your part and of mine. You have 
offered me the greatest honor that any 
man could offer a woman such as T. We 
have no right to expect marriage. We set 
ourselves apart from that. I must have 
time to think, to make sure that I can 
give you as much as you are offering me. 
Don’t press me now, David! Come to me 
to-morrow night, and I will answer you 
then.” 

He took her hands in his and raised 


| them to his lips, but the woman leaned 
| toward him swiftly, with upturned face 


an odd childlike movement (but she was 
often like a child)—and he bent and kissed 


| her mouth. His eyes closed and the color 


went from his face when he did it, for he 


| loved her beyond all words or measure, 


almost beyond self-control, but not quite. 
He made a great effort—seemed to shake 
himself—and smiled. 
“ll go now,” said he. 


“T’ll leave you 


‘to yourself.” 


They rose together and he made 
adieus. 

“Come to the polo grounds to-morrow 
afternoon!” he said. “I forgot to tell] you 
before. The Emperor will be there and 
there will be very good playing indeed, 
Three games. It should be worth while, 

Irene nodded, but turned aw: ay frown. 
ing and clapped her hands. A black sery. 
ant appeared in the doorway with the sud. 
denness of a mechanical toy. 

“Who is making such a_ noise out 
there?” she demanded angrily. “Have jt 
stopped at once!” The — bowed very 
low, saying: 

“It is a fortune-teller, ee amusing 
the women. I will drive her out.” But 
Irene gave a sudden laugh. 

“No, send the woman here to me!” she 
said, and the black withdrew. 

“Wait a moment, David!” she begged, 
ge ag the fortune-teller can settle it 
all for us. Ah, here she comes! What 
a strange being!” 


his 


T WAS indeed a strange being that 
appeared in the doorway—an ancient 
hag bent over into a half circle, hung 
about with colored rags and with tar. 
nished clinking ornaments. She wore the 
odd head-dress of the Turkoman women of 
the Horde of the Black Sheep, and under 
it her wizened face looked very small and 
shrunken and almost lost. She crept to 
my nephew, David Sampson, and _ peered 
up at him, sidewise like a bird. And she 
put out one dry claw and touched his arm, 
“Eh, Kyrios,” she said in a shrill whis- 
tling tone, which was unlike any human 
voice he had ever heard. “Eh, you play 
with great folk. Great folk, Kyrios!— 
Sorrow and joy. Joy and sorrow. And 
waiting. But joy in the end. Eh, great 
folk, to be sure!” 

My nephew Jaughed and pointed to 
where Irene stood at one side. 

“Never mind about me,” he said. “The 
Kokona wishes her fortune told. Go to 
her!” 

The ancient hag turned slowly, lifting 
her sandaled feet the one over the other 
like a beast, and she took a single step 
toward the woman who stood in the lamp- 
light smiling. Then a very strange thing 
oceurred, for the Turkoman woman gave 
a sudden hoarse ery which seemed to be 
of utter terror, and she dropped prone 
upon her hands and knees and struck her 
forehead upon the floor three times. It 
was the triple prostration made by all 
before royalty—the ancient Byzantine eus- 
tom to which we clung as we clung to so 
many of the other old wavs. The hanging 
metal ornaments which she wore clinked 
and jangled about her. Like a_ beast 
again, she seuttled away backward for a 
space and again made the triple obei- 
sance, and yet once again. So she reached 
the door and disappeared. They heard her 
shrill voice without for a moment, the 
sound of feet running, and then no more. 

Irene stared at the doorway and _ broke 
into a short, amazed laugh. 

“What in the world did the woman mean 
by that?” she cried. “She must be mad. 
What did she mean?” 

David shook his head. 

“They’re strange beings,” said he, “these 
fortune-tellers. They like to seem = mys- 
terious.” An odd little chill swept over 
him, seemingly without reason. 

“Good night!” said he. “T must get 
back to my quarters. Good night! Come 
to the games to-morrow!” 

So he went away and left her. But 
Trene stood for a long time where she 
was, frowning across the room at. the 
open doorway. 





lg polo that we played in Trebi- 
zond was the old Byzantine game 
of tzoukanion. Jt is very like modern 
polo, except that the ball is tossed or 
dribbled by a strange instrument shaped 
like a spoon or a shallow cup on the end 
of a long shaft. It had always been the 
favorite sport of the aristocracy in the 
realm, and TI believe one of the Emper- 
ors—Joannes IT—was killed at it, but that 
was long ago. The tzoukanisterion lay 
upon the high, level plateau just above 
the upper citadel, and there teams chosen 
from the officers of the Scholarioi, or, lat- 
terly, from the foreign bodyguard—Greeks 
—played two or three times a week in 
the presence of the court. T remember 
that it was the one thing Basil seemed, 
in those days, to enjoy. 

I do not know which teams won their 
matehes and which lost on this particular 
May afternoon, for I was not there, but 
I know that when the games were over, 
Basil Red-Foot, the Empress Varna, and 
their guard and suite left the field to go 
the short way to the palace through a lane 
between close-packed rows of spectators 
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fiawes,von (jal HATS 


The Fashionable Fall Styles 


Because the hat is the most conspicuous article of man’s attire, its 
selection should receive the most careful attention. 


To wear one of the new Hawes, von Gal Fall Styles—either soft 
hat or derby—1s to rest assured that no one can be better hatted, for 
Hawes, von Gal Hats are the utmost in quality, in style, in finish, 
workmanship and perfect fit. 


Best of all, your dealer will guarantee them—-so do we. 
Prices, $3, $4, $5. 


We are Makers of the Millis, Celebrated $3 Hat 


If not at your dealer’s, write for our new Fall and Winter Style Book" MM.” We will fill 
your order direct from the factory if you will indicate style wanted and give your hat 
size, your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25 cents to cover cost of expressage. 


Hawes. von (jal 


INCORPORATED 


Factories : Wholesale Offices : 
DANBURY, Connecticut 1178 Broadway, New York Chicago Boston 













ROOFING 


Needs No Painting 





F you will write 
to-day for a free 

“ . ” 

sample of ~“Amatite 
the end of your roof- 
ing troubles is in sight. 


After you have sub- 
mitted it to every test 
that you can think of, 
you will be prepared 
to order it not only 
for your xew build- 
ings, but for your o/d 
roofs as well. 

You will find that 
it is cheaper to cover 
them with Amatite 
than tocontinue paint- 

ing and repairing them. 








There are all kinds of roofings on 


are hedged around with so many 
provisos that it is difficult to find out 
what they are about. The “sand sur- 
face”’ has little or no protective value. 


The point to remember is that all 
of these roofings have to be painted 
every year or two to keep them tight. 
In other words, it is the paint that 
protects, and not the roofing. If a 
man will figure out exactly what this 
paint costs, he will find that it is 
more than the roofing itself. Amatite, 
on the other hand, has a surface of 
real mineral matter. 


You can lay Amatite on a roof and 
then forget all about your roofing 
troubles. No painting, no coating, no 
worry. (he man who puts Amatite 
on his buildings is insured against 
leaks and trouble for many years. 








| sharp rattle of ornamental gear, and there 


A company of the foreign bodyguard went | E 


first, clearing the way, then rode the Em- 
peror, sitting bent-backed and listless upon 
his white horse, a line of guards to each 
side of him; close behind, riding also, the 
Archipiscopos and a half-dozen other great 
folk; behind them, a pace, the Empress 
mounted upon a silver-hung mule, sur- 
rounded by her ladies. 

Before Basil, as he rode, the two lines 
of people, packed ten or twenty deep, bent 
their bodies in reverence, and those in the 
foremost rank bowed to the ground. It 
was exactly like wind across a grain field. 
The Emperor looked apathetically to right 
and left, and his pale face expressed all 
the weariness a human face can show, but 
all at once he frowned and his eyes sharp- 
ened, for there was one there who did not 
bend the head—a woman very tall and 
straight and young, who stood upright 
between two cringing black servants, and 
looked upon the Autocrat of the East with 
level, fearless eyes. 

It seems that he checked his horse, and 
the slow-moving column stood still. So 
the two faced each other for a long, si- 
lent moment, and looked each into the 
other’s eyes. The sun must have been low 
in the west, and the warm light must have 
gleamed dully upon Basil’s golden helmet, 
but it seems to have burnt with a strange 
fire about the woman’s head and in her 
tawny eyes and upon her red mouth. 


i say that behind the Imperial 
back the court officials who rode 
there looked at each other with raised 


brows and began to whisper under their 
hands. A horse shook its head with a 


was the sound of marching feet, for the 
advance-guard had gone on its way, un- 
heeding. But still the Emperor sat mo- 


E want to be of greater 

service to the business 
public. That is why we seek 
to increase the use of 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Best at the Price 





In White 
and > Suaslibee 
Six Colors 8 0 N D Match 


The paper that makes 
Impressive Stationery 
at a Usable Price 


If you want your letter heads on a strong, crackly 
impressive paper, and need them at a price that 
permits their use in quantities — specify and secure 
Construction Bond. 

In value-for-the-money it is unequalled because it 
is sold only in lots of 500 lbs. or more, direct to re. 
sponsible printers and lithographers, instead of in 
ream lots through jobbers. The marked econo. 
mies of this method of distribution and the supe- 
riority of our product have brought us the support 
of the most reputable and progressive members of 
the lithographing and printing trades. 

So, you can get letter-heads and envelopes of Con- 
struction Bond from the leading makers of high- 
grade stationery in nearly every city in the United 
States—from Boston and New York to Seattle and 
Los Angeles, from the Twin Cities to Galveston, 
Specify Construction Bond on your next order, 


Zit) 


| tionless, his head a little outthrust, his 
eyes upon the face of that unknown woman, 
and about her head the low sunlight still 
burned with a strange red fire. To all 


Specimen letter-heads sent free if you ask us on 
your business stationery. 


W. E. Wroe & Co. 


the market—so-called “rubber roof- 
ings,” so-called “guarantee roofings, 
so-called “sand surface roofings. 


Free Sample 








The “rubber”’ roofings are no 
more made of rubber than a cow is 
made of saw-dust. The guarantees’”’ 
that are promiscuously handed out 
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Canadian Offices: Montreal 





MANUFACTURING 


Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Send for sample and booklet to-day. 
The sample tells its own story; the 
booklet is written for practical men. 
It hits straight from the shoulder. 
Address nearest office. 
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who were there the long moment seemed 
to drag itself out interminably. 

It seems that at last, however, one of 
the officers who rode behind spurred on 
a step and whispered in Basil’s ear. The 
Emperor drew a very long and audible 
breath, and seemed to tear his eyes from 
that sunlit vision with a prodigious effort. 


A young man who might well have been 
interested in this odd scene was on duty 
in the fortress, and so saw nothing. 

(Continued next week.) 
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Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any éamous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 
gas stoves. Sold only direct to 
homes. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers in 21,000 towns—many near 
you—to refer to. $100,000 bank 
bond guarantee. We prepay all 
freight and give you 
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delicate permanent protecting coat that is abso- 
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Th’ chaps runnin’ of ’em looked up in th’ air, 
1] An’ I looked, an’ Dobbin, an’ blame me if 


accurate to a hair; price $2.50. At your dealer or sent prepaid on Women 


receipt of price. Interesting literature free. 


DAISY MFG. CO.,300 Union St., Plymouth, Mich, 
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HE seismograph is a marvelous and delicate instrument. 
It records the slightest tremor in the surface of the earth, 
even though many thousand miles from where the shock 
occurs. When Messina was swallowed by an earthquake 
two years ago, a seismograph in Washington caught the flutter- 
ing evidence of the convulsion 3,000 miles away. When Java 
was torn by shocks which buried thousands, it was known in- 
stantly wherever scientists were reading the seismograph that 
the earth somewhere was in tumult, although it was long before 
the news of the catastrophe reached the civilized world. Yet 
with all its exquisite perception, the seismograph cannot fore- 
tell an earthquake or warn people of its approach. It cannot 
even show exactly where the trouble lies. The seismograph 
works miracles, yet of how lictle real service to mankind. 

The seismographic record pictured here was caught at 
Osaka, Japan, August 17, 1906. It tells of two distinct earth- 
quakes : one in Chile, the other in the Aleutian Islands, and it 
serves a useful purpose now by giving us an opportunity to 
draw a contrast and point a moral. 

The shoe machines which constitute the Goodyear Welt 
System are also marvelous in their conception and exact in 
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operation, and they possess the further virtue of having done 
great service to the world. Perhaps it has never occurred to 
you that the sandal-makers of Herculaneum and Pompeii plied 
their craft with tools and methods hardly more primitive than 
the shoemaker of your own early years; yet it is so. Until the 
Goodyear Welt System of shoe machinery came into use a few 
years ago, you could not buy a comfortable and well appearing 
shoe which had not been sewed with implements about as anti- 
quated as those employed before the birth of Christ. The 
Goodyear Welt System has changed all that. Within our own 
time it has revolutionized the making of the shoe. 

Your parents used to pay from $12.00 to $20.00 to have 
their shoes hand sewed. You pay a third of the price for 
shoes of corresponding quality and style, made by the Good- 
year method, which now brings within the reach of millions 
one of the comforts of yesterday’s millionaire. 

The Goodyear method duplicates on machines the process 
of sewing shoes by hand. A thin and narrow strip of leather, 
called a welt, is sewed to the insole and upper, and the outsole 
is sewed to this welt, thus leaving the heavy stitches on the 
outside, where they cannot tantalize the foot. 


The Goodyear System has been brought to its present high state of perfection within the past ten years by the 


United Shoe Machinery Company. 


it consists of a series of more than fifty machines, each as intricate as a watch, 


as true in beat and rhythm, delicate as eyesight, through which every shoe must pass in making. They are used 


by every manufacturer who makes a good welt shoe. 


No matter under what trade name it may be sold it is a 


GOODYEAR WELT 


The United Shoe Machinery Co., Boston, Mass., has prepared an alphabetical 


list of all Welt shoes sold under a special name or trade-mark. 


It will be 


mailed on request, without charge, and with it a book that describes the **Good- 
year Welt’’ process in detail and pictures the marvelous machines employed 
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Why this Advertisement 
is not Illustrated 


HIS is about the service that "goes 
with" the Burroughs. No single pic- 
ture can adequately describe it. Of 
course, first of all is the Burroughs Book- 
keeping Machine itself —the greatest busi- 
ness he!per ever devised, and the service 
it gives you saving time, work and worry 
ma, Wherever figures are concerned. 


SS" But that isn’t the service we're speak- 
ing of here. The service you probably 
don’t know about is that extra "Burroughs 
Service" which goes with every Burroughs 
Machine—the invaluable relation that 
exists between the Burroughs Company 
and every one of the 103,750 or more 
Burroughs users, ranging from the "corner 
store," using only one of the very simplest 
machines, to the greatest corporations and 
the U.S. Government using hundreds from 
the simplest to the most complete. 


It’s the service that sfarts with the placing of the 
Burroughs in your shop, your accounting department, 
your stock room —and by which we do more for you 
and the machine, after you own it than when we 
were trying to sell it to you. 

This is how it works :— 

We'll say you've just bought a Burroughs. It is the 
Burroughs way to give you perfect service, to do more 
than wasclaimed for the machine—to save your time 
and your clerks’ time; to do your work neater — 
absolutely accurate. It is the Burroughs way to 
have the salesman call from time to time, armed 
with a new idea—-to do some particular detail of 
your routine easier, You try the plan, find it 
markedly successful. You begin to realize that in 
buying the Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine you 
have obtained something much more than a mere 
machine. One day, during the noon-hour horse- 
play, the bookkeeper’s assistant stumbles and throws 

lown the Burroughs — just at a time you need it 
most. “‘ What,to do?” —there’s a Burroughs man 
right at the end of the telephone —tell him, and in 
double quick time, with scarcely any delay for 
you, a new machine is installed free until yours is 


repaired. Your machine needs cleaning at times — 
but why should you do it, when there’s a Burroughs 
expert who will do it much better and quicker ? 
Call him. Our constantly working Inventions De- 
partment, composed of some of the greatest living 
mechanicians, are ready to invent and perfect a 
machine that just fits into your particular line. That 





machine is then offered you as being still more | 


useful for your purposes. 

The result of all this? 

You are satisfied. 
customer. 


You yourself are our best future 

MS 

~5* Don't you see that even though this 
Burroughs Service costs us $300,000 a 
year to maintain, we couldn't afford not 
to, because it’s more than worth that to us 
and our customers. Can't you feel now 
as we do, that it is not so much just a 


machine as it is this rounded "service" that | 


we are selling you. Don't take our word 
for it, but make us prove it. 


If you are interested in “A Better 
Day’s Work,” write us (using letterhead ) 
for our unique book under that title. Now 
in its fourth edition—192 pages—100,000 
already distributed. 

Other books: “Why Don’t You 
Go Home ?”—a 48-page book for retail- 
ers. Also, “Cost Keeping Short 
Cuts,” 180 pages, giving simplified 
methods for cost-keeping departments. 


For those who prefer a Visible Adding and List- 
ing Machine, many advantages are offered in our 
Pike Model. <A few of its features are: Visible 
printing, visible totals, low and flexible keyboard, 
typewriter carriage, printing in one, two or three 
colors, item counter, bell signal, non-printing key, 
eliminating or non-add key, instantly interchange- 
able for hand or electricity, and nbbon can be 
changed in three minutes. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


18 Burroughs Block Detroit, Michigan 


European Headquarters: 65 High Holborn, 
London, W. C., England , 
1156 


Roster 2025 

















HE SKIN 
SOAP 


The Nose 


Pores 


| How to 
’) reduce 
| them 








Complexion »therwise flawless, are 
| often ruined by the consy 10US nose Dore 
| The nose blood supply is comparative 
| poor, therefor o€ not keep the pore 
ypen as they shoul be They clog ip, 
collect dirt and become enlarged 
THE ANDREW JERGENS Co., 


" Woodbury ’s 


ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISE 







Woodbury devoted his entire 
life to the skin and its needs, 


Weare making our twenty-four millionth cake 


Every day the conditions of city life are increasing the number of 
complexions that are zof good. Soot and dirt, bad air; the stress and 
strain and Aigher living, show their effect on the skin. Increasing nun 
bers of sallow, harsh as well as rough and spotted skins are the result 

For thirty years, Woodbury’s Facial Soap has been used by thousands | 
for the skin. John H. Woodbury realized that successes are made by | 
specialists and he devoted his entire life to the skin and its needs. His ff 
soap re-supplies what is exhausted from the skin by the conditions we | 
now live under. The feeling it gives the skin at its first use is a promise jj 
of what its steady use does 


For sale by dealers every where 


NENTS 







Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 




















Begin tonight Wring a wash cloth 
from very hot water 
to use this ind hold it to your 
treatment nose. Do this several | 
times. When the he | 
has expanded the pores rub in a goo | 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap Rt 
it in. Then rinse thor rhly in cooler 
water, then in cold ter i 
Woodbury’s | ial Soap cleanses the i 
pores and ac/s as a st mt \s ne 
skin forms, tl eatment ith Woo H 
bury’s gradually reduce the enlarged i 
pore king t practically inconspicu HI} 
ous. he skin on your nose become li 
refined in texture as your cheeks i 
Use Woodbury’s regular! It costs 25 i" 
a cak No one hesitate t the pr fte ul 
eir first ik ¢ a 
For four cents we will sen 1 you a sample cake of i 


W oodbury’s Facial Soap. For ten cents, a sample | 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Woodbury’s Facial i 
Creamand Woodbury’ s Facial Powder. W rite today 
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The World’s Workshop 
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News and Comment About 


Business and Industry 




















Industrial Accidents 


N THE June number of “American 
Industries,” a New York periodical 
supported by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, appeared a 
summary of the report made at the recent 


| convention of manufacturers by the Com- 


mittee on Industrial Indemnity Insurance, 
and a valuable article by Frederie R. Hut- 
ton on the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents. Both are worth reading by every 


| employer of factory labor in the United 








| members 


| medium 


States; and by writing to 170 Broadway 
the complete report may be obtained. 
More than 10,000 replies to the 25,000 
letters sent out by the committee were 
received. Some illuminating figures were 


compiled: only 19 per cent of the concerns 


answering reported any sort of relief as- 
sociation for the benefit of injured, sick, 
superannuated wage-earners; 77 per 
eent carried liability insurance covering 


or 


damage suits: only 11% per cent carried 
any insurance to provide relief such as 


medical attendance, hospital provisions, 
or financial help for the injured. Of all 
those who answered, 68 per cent favored 
continuing the committee, and only 8 per 
cent opposed the idea. Favoring some sort 
of “mutual” insurance plan among the 
of the national association, 67 
per cent; opposed, 151% per cent. The com- 
mittee concludes that 90 per cent of the 
employers are dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent employers’ liability laws and the pre- 
vailing insurance system. 


It is an enlightened spirit that dic 
tated this report, and the resolutions 
adopted mark a long step ahead. There 


is space here for only a few: 

“Whereas, The United States is admit- 
tedly less advanced than the progressive 
European nations in respect to employers’ 
liability and industrial accident indem- 
nity, to the detriment of the nation, its 
institutions, and its people. 

“Now, Therefore, The National 
ciation of Manufacturers, in behalf of hu- 
manity, good citizenship, national reputa- 
tion, and industrial progress, resolves: 

“First—That the present system of de- 
termining employers’ liability is unsatis- 
factory, wasteful, slow in operation, and 
antagonistic to harmonious relations be- 
tween employers and wage-workers. 

“Second—That an equitable, voluntary, 
mutually contributory indemnity system, 
automatically providing indemnity for vic- 
tims of industrial accidents, and their de- 
pendents, is required to reduce waste, liti- 
gation, and friction, and to meet other 
requirements of an enlightened industrial 
nation. 

“Seventh—The prevention of accidents 
being of the utmost importance, we au- 
thorize the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers to offer substan- 
tial money prizes for the safest plans or 


Asso- 


the best safety devices brought to his 
attention each year, and we urge manu- 


facturers to offer other prizes through the 
of this to stimulate 
invention of safety devices and the broad 


association 


study of the subject, so that, in this di- 
rection, as in others, the United States 
soon become the leading industrial 


|} nation of the world,” 





Cutting Costs 


NE reason why the American work- 

shop is a stimulating place to visit 
that invention forward. To-mor- 
row will as surely changes as to-day 
shows improvement over vesterday’s meth 
In a single recent issue of “Factory,” 
deseribed a new 
the manufacturers 


( 


is goes 


see 


ods, 
for instance, is assem 
bler’s stool adopted by 
the Franklin automobile—a_ low 
that runs on swivel rollers and 
drawer with four compartments for tools; 
attachment for a drill to finish 
curved interior of the half of 


third of the time formerly 


of stool 


has a 


an 
the 


press 


socket 


a joint in a 

needed. devised by the superintendent of 
the Carter cat factory : a device for eut 
ting down the time for inspecting the 
products of automatic machines—merely 
a very small receptacle into which the 
parts drop, which must be emptied fre- 
quently, and which can be examined fo1 
defective work almost at a glance; and 


half a score of other improvements in de 
tail of workshop management. Always 
the incentive exists for cutting costs—com 
petition of output, wage increases, the nat 
ural expansion of production, conspire to 
put tools and whole plants into the scrap- 


\g 
— 


heap and to raise the value of the man 
with a new idea. 


The Industrial Agent 


] ] E WAS first developed by the rail. 

roads, then taken up by States aud 
counties and cities. To his task he must 
bring a large enthusiasm, keen Vision, an 
even temper, and a good appetite. His 
work to start the hurrah, fan ¢om. 
munity enthusiasm into a steady flame, 
and then convert the heat thus generated 
into “results.” 

If dt is a railroad that he is boosting 
the industrial agent must be, first of all, 
an accurate, faith-inspiring 


18 


bureau 


0) 
information. Preachers, ieee 
health-seekers, bankers, manufacturers 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, fishermen, 
immigration experts, artists, show peo- 
ple, and—well, they all want to know 


about conditions out in the country served 
by the railroad. Throughout the newer 
sections, especially, the railroad wants 
this man to be a builder. If there’s a 
coal-field on the line, some big company 
ought to be working it—and furnishing 
freight to the road. One agent heard of 
rock on his line that would make good 
cement, and he secured the erection of a 
two-million-dollar plant: another helped 
a town to “land” a six-million-dollar plant 
of a New England manufacturing concern. 
“Good roads trains” and “corn specials” 
—grown somewhat familiar by this time— 
were ideas developed by the railroad in- 
dustrial agent. 

California has had for twenty years or 
so an industrial agent, and his rank has 
increased in importance as his work has 
shown results. Now Oregon wants some- 
body to coin and circulate a descriptive 
term as telling as “the Golden State.” A 
city like Des Moines, with an energetic 
industrial agent to point its advantages 
in skilful advertisements and in judicious 
manipulation of the local resources of mu- 
nicipal pride and business intelligence, can 
force a growth in five years that would 
normally require ten. 

Here an uncrowded corner of the 
world’s workshop for the man with brains 
and energy and a taste for experimenting. 


is 


*‘Incidentally, A Soap-Maker” 


I train the other day two men began a 
conversation. Presently cards were ex- 
changed, and one of the men remarked: 

“Oh! you’re the soap man.” 

“Yes. As a matter of fact, I make and 
sell a lot of soap, but, you know, my 
principal business is advertising. It seems 
to me that I’m incidentally a soap-maker.” 


N THE buffet car of a transcontinental 


College and Business 


N SPEAKER CANNON’S recent speech 

to the convention of the National As 
sociation of Manufacturers, he made this 
characteristic comment: 

“The demagogue, the short-sighted man, 
the crank, the specialist, the philosopher— 
] was ahout to say the college 
although there notable exceptions— 
find fault with existing conditions.” 

Unele Joe doesn’t like these fault-finders. 
As a business man he would probably en 
dorse the saying of the pumpkin-grower 
who carried his crop in from the field in 
a sack—a pumpkin in one end and a stone 
in the other to balance the weight: “Well, 
that way was good enough for my daddy, 
and it’s good enough for me!” 

Testimony from-as good a business mat 
as Theodore P. Shonts, railroad president, 
Panama Canal executive, and now pres 
dent of the transit lines of New York City, 
as to the value of a college training for 
business men is perhaps less picturesque 
but more authentic than Unele Joe’s: 

“To the extent that a college-trained 
man can apply his mental discipline 0 
the solution of conditions he meets in the 
world, to that extent, and m0 
can he develop into a man o 


professor, 


business 
further, 
affairs. 

“The orderliness and system of a col- 
lege training produces, other things being 
equal, the most accurate, logical, and dis- 


criminating mind. This is the type 4 
mind the business world demands. 
“Some _ college-bred men have consid: 


ered an education to be an accumulation 
of data. It is their belief in knowledge 
as an end instead of a means to a powel, 
that has wrecked many college mel 
when they entered business.” 
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Where Other Clothes Are Weak— 


Around the shoulders and the neck—and in the parts unseen, where shape is 


made substantial—lies the strength of Adler-Rochester Clothes. 


Shapely, not 


shapeless shoulders, and c/ose-fittang instead of sagging coat-collars. ‘These are 
Adler- Rochester characteristics. And more: 


You accept nothing on faith when you get an 
Adler-Rochester suit or overcoat. Yourisk none of the 
disappointment that comes with clothes built on 
promises and sold on argument. 


You get higher grade woolens in Adler-Rochesters 
than are offered in any other clothes. And it is the grade 
of wool in materials, rather than that they’re “a// woo/,” 


There is a merchant in your town who 

His stock is made up of garments of the 
latest cut, in the season’s most fashionable 
patterns and shades. 

The best dressed men patronize him— 
and get 100 per cent return for their clothes 
investment. 

You should know this merchant, One 
visit to his store—a single inspection of 


wearing Adler-Rochester Clothes. 
sells Adler-Rochester Clothes. Apply this wisdom and you'll find their 
economy in the way 
their shape. They 
ordinary good clothes. 
A Postal Brings 
This Real Style Book 


We have printed a book on clothes for its facts. 
men that every man should have. 


they wear and hold 
sell at the prices of 


that gives the desired appearance and durability. In 
Adler-Rochesters, too, you get fit and workmanship 
that are pre-eminently the finest—style that is the most 
authoritative—satisfe tion, such as clothes rarely give. 

They stand for what they are—the best clothes it is 
possible to make, she dest values that can possibly be 
offered. You can and should verify this. 


pictures the most authoritative Fall and 
Winter styles. 

It explains the workings of the famous 
\dler-Rochester plant. How the finest 
first-grade clothes are made, and why no man 
can afford less, is told clearly and logically. 

You can’t help but profit from this book. 
Your appearance deserves that you know 


So write us today—now, before you for- 


his stock—will prove to you the wisdom of It shows the difference in clothes, and vet. Ask for Edition B. 


L. ADLER, BROS. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 

















Everywhere 
‘You Go ° 
Everywhere 
They Know 


TheHOSE |. 


= — That Stand the Rub ee the Stub 


t& oF 


Everwear is k.nown everywhere as the “gore than 
merely guaranteed hose.” 


For Everwear not only looks good on off-hand 
examination but it looks good and feels good 
on the feet—in the shoes. There are no heavy 
cumbersome bunches at the heel and toe as 


found in most all guaranteed hose. 


These parts are made to stand the “rub and the 
stub”’ but not at the expense of comfort. 


The strength and long wear are secured by the 
fineness of the material used and the exclusive 


For Men — Wo; 


Silk Lisle—$3.00 2 box. Colors, black, tan, 
pagne, burgundy. lavender, light 
blue and gray, hunter green, 
gun metal. with white feet, 
Egyptian Cotton—$1.50 a box. Extra light or medium The close 
weight. Colors, black, black with white feet, blue, 
green, burgundy, light and dark shades of gray and 
tan, light blue and brown. a 


Silk Lisle 


and:tan. 
Egyptian Cotton 


cham $3.00 a box. 
and dark shades of 


reseda green, purple, 
ankle fit g 


The close heel fit, 
sure absolute c 


Light weight. 


$2.00 a box. 
and tan. 
ives that neat, stylish appearance 
so much desired by every woman of taste. 
toe fit 
ymfort in the shoe. 


Everwear process of knitting rather than by 


bulk and thickness. 


Everwear Hose are shaped in the knitting—shaped to the 
true foot and ankle form. They are as neat and stylish as 
the most expensive hose you can buy. The colors are always 
fashionable—and they are fast; they wear as well as the hose. 


You get this written guarantee with Everwear:— 


“If any or all of six pairs show a hole, rip or tear within 
six months after purchase, we give you new hose free.” 


Order six pairs today, from your dealer. If he doesn't 7 
handle them write to us, enclose price and state coloz, size 7 
and kind desired. We will send them express prepaid. 
Write for our free booklet “An Everwear Yarn.” 
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Colors, black Extra Long Staple Cotton—-$2.00 a box. Colors, black 


and tan. 
The knees and feet are especially durable, being extra reit nforced 
by the Exclusive Everwear Process. The leg, or body, is made 
e the number ‘a stitches used in other children’s hose. 
stretch freely when needed; yet they are not 
often the case in this class of hose, 
been sacrificed for 


Colors, black, black 
with twic 
Chis allows them to 
bunglesome and coarse as is 
and fit, comfort and appearance 
wearing qualities. 


= the fine soft texture have not 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO., Dept. 12, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





